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SAcieBURY SCHOOL 
SALISBURY, CONN, 


January 28, 1959 


Mr. William Schaill, President 
The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 


Dear Mr. Schaill: 


This letter is a token of our appreciation for the excellent 
work to which your reading counselor has devoted himself for the 
past ten weeks. From his first day with us it was apparent that 
he intended to do all he could to help each student derive his 
maximum benefit from the course. He encouraged boys to put in 
extra time, and he was always on hand after hours to work with 
them individually or in small groups. 


We were pleased that the course stressed specific techniques 
for improving comprehension as well as rate of reading. We 
realize that the slow reader simply cannot compete in the present 
day college preparatory situation. We feel that it is equally 
important, however, for students to learn to deal better with the 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


skills. 





organization of expositional material. 
portant study skill, we have not identified it. 


will be sending to us. 


We are looking forward to the progress reports which you 

But I know you agree that the best measure 
of success is the extent to which students apply their improved 
At this time I cannot document individual improvement, 
but I can report many unsolicited testimonials. 


I hope you will convey to your counselor our appreciation 
for the personal interest which he took in our students and for 
the thoughtfulness which marked his contacts with each one of us. 
I should like also to convey to you my regards and appreciation 
for your personal interest in our progran. 


Sincerely, 


gaephine BR Rudd 


(Mrs. Roswell H. Rudd) 


If there is a more im- 





We wish to thank Mr. George D. Langdon and Mrs. Roswell H. Rudd of the Salisbury School for their gracious permission to re- 
produce this letter, written to us at the conclusion of our recent Developmental Reading Training Program at this outstanding school. 


The Reading Laboratory has conducted, or plans to conduct, Developmental Reading Training Programs at the following schools: 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth, 
onvent Station, New Jersey 
Archbishop Walsh High School, Irvington, N. J. 
Barnard School for Boys, New York, New York 
Benedictine High School, Richmond, Virginia 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
Canteroury School, New Milford, Connecticut 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy, 
Khinecliff, New York 
Castilleja School, Palo Alto, California 
Cate School, Carpinteria, California 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Overbrook, Penn. 
Crystal Springs School, Hillsborough, California 
Drew School, San Francisco, California 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connecticut 
Far Hills Country Day School, Far Hills, N. J. 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida 
Grier School, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Gwynedd-Mercy Jr. College, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York 
Hartridge School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


Holy Name Academy, San Antonio, Florida 
Hoosac School, Hoosick, New York 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 
Howey Academy, Howey-in-the-Hills, Florida 
The Hun School, Princeton, New Jersey 
Katherine Delmar Burke School, 

San Francisco, California 
Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts 
Lick-Wilmerding School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Connecticut 
Malvern Preparatory School, Malvern, Penn. 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York 
Marymount, Richmond, Virginia 
Marymount School, Santa Barbara, California 
Marymount Secondary School, Tarrytown, N. Y 
Midland School, Los Olivos, California 
Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Connecticut 
Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
New Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H. 
Oak Knoll School, Summit, New Jersey 
Peck School, Morristown, New Jersey 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I. 
St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, New Jersey 
Saint Catherine’s School, Richmond, Virginia 
8t. John Baptist, Mendham, New Jersey 
St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass. 
Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Saint Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Va. 
Saint Mary’s School, Peekskill, New York 
Saint Nicholas School, Seattle, Washington 
Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
San Miguel School, National City, California 
School of the Holy Child, Suffern, New York 
Solebury School, New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Southern Seminary and Jr. College, 

Buena Vista, Virginia 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Thomas School, Rowayton, Connecticut 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
The Town School, San Francisco, California 
Villanova Preparatory School, Ojai, California 
Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia 
Wardlaw School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
West Nottingham Academy, Colora, Maryland 
Woodstock Country School, Wocdstock, Vermont 


A complete account of our programs and detailed information about openings in our sum- 
mer and fall programs may be obtained from: THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


2024 Locust Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2107 VAN Ness AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


500 FirTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


5845 ATLANTIC AVE. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


114 STATE STREET 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 











THE IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE 


IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


S citizens of the world and as educators in the 
midst of the second decade of the Atomic Age, 
perhaps one of our most difficult problems is to 
become adjusted to some of the implications of the 
most recent discoveries of science. We are feverishly 
engaged in a race to produce and perfect interconti- 
nental missiles and bombs which can annihilate us and 
our enemies as well. On the other hand, we have not 
yet thought out the implications of this power of de- 
struction for our conduct of foreign affairs. Apparently 
we refuse to grasp what this really means. 


As a result of recent scientific advances, we have 
found it necessary to establish a National Aeronautic- 
al and Space Agency. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Keith Glennan, we now have projected a satellite, the 
Pioneer IV, in orbit around the sun, though it missed 
the moon by a distance equal to one and a half times 
the circumference of the earth. The Soviets were a far 
better shot with their rocket, “The Dream,” Mechtor, 
missing it only by the width of our continent. Dr. 
Glennan tells us that we will soon have a capsule which 
will permit a man to re-enter the earth’s atmosphere 
safely. Thus, we can predict with a comparatively 
high degree of certainty that within three to five years 
man may reach the moon and return safely to earth. 
Shortly thereafter, he may travel on through space to 
Mars. Then to Venus, or at least make a few passes at 
her, and then go to other parts of the Universe. We do 
not even begin to know what impact these discoveries 
may have upon us. Yet, without waiting to find out, 
sober, intelligent scientists are asking, “Is there any 
reason why man could not travel as fast as light?” If 
so, will he grow older in space at the same rate as on 
earth? Will all this take us into outer space, outside 
our own galaxy? Will we, in our attempt at conquering 
space, come into contact with other forms of life than 
those known to us in our own world? The point I wish 
to emphasize is that it is not too important whether 
all of these questions are realistic or whether they are 





This address by President Borton of Haverford College was 
delivered at the SEB’s Annual Conference Luncheon on Saturday, 
March 7. 


By Hucu Borton 


the most important ones we should be asking. The 
significant fact is that we have to admit that we are 
not prepared, either psychologically or morally, for 
the impact which our present and future discoveries 
are having and will have upon us as individuals, as a 
nation, and as a world. Obviously, as educators, we 
must ask ourselves whether we have trained our youth 
of today with flexible and imaginative enough minds 
to be able to face such questions and to come up with 
some intelligent answers. We can no longer dismiss it 
all as science fiction; it is stark reality. As General 
Omar Bradley put the matter a little over a year ago, 
“The central problem of our time is how to employ 
human intelligence for the salvation of mankind.” 
Never has the mind of man been challenged like this 
before. 


Let us start, therefore, with the basic purpose of our 
education and see how, at this time of crisis for civiliza- 
tion, it may and should differ in our various types of 
schools and colleges. The first question which comes 
to mind is obviously whether or not our educational 
institutions will accept as their chief purpose the 
supplying, without hesitation, the real or alleged needs 
of our national security. Will our colleges and uni- 
versities turn out people with only certain specialized 
skills who will serve the nation unquestionably? Or 
will they, as Archibald MacLeish has recently pleaded 
so eloquently, turn out leaders who will keep our 
nation from taking on the chief aspects of a totali- 
tarian state and becoming the victim of its own de- 
struction? Our government’s placing restrictions on 
the travel of its citizens and defining limits of their 
thoughts and belief before its funds can be borrowed 
for educational purposes, as required by the disclaimer 
affidavit in the National Defense Education Act, make 
one query whether we aren’t getting perilously close 
to obliterating individual freedom, which, if lost, 
threatens our national freedom. We seem to have for- 
gotten that the ideal of the heart of the American uni- 
versity is, according to Woodrow Wilson, intellectual 
training, the awakening of the whole man; its object is 
discipline and enlightenment. Is it not, therefore, the 
primary responsibility of our colleges and universities 
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to keep our youth exposed to and trained in several 
disciplines while becoming trained in one? 


As our chairman, Dr. John F. Gummere, said in his 
annual report for last year, it is the duty of the inde- 
pendent schools, which “have always been a staunch 
stronghold of an academic, humanistic education, to 
continue to stand for a broad, cultural program.” To- 
gether with our liberal arts colleges, we must not be 
stampeded into a premature specialization. We must 
treasure our independent status and use it wisely to 
give our students discipline in the disciplines, a rigid 
and tough training in all the basic fields of learning to 
sharpen their minds to enable them to find answers to 
the moral, psychological, and social issues raised by 
our space age. 


uT how is this to be accomplished? To be spe- 

cific, should we not take issue with Dr. James 

Conant in his excellent study on The American 
High School Today? Does not his ideal program for 
the academically talented high school student include 
too much time on science and mathematics? Isn’t it 
likely that both four years of mathematics and three 
years of science will result in too early a specialization? 
Many colleges of high standing require less. In prac- 
tice, some students at my own institution have become 
successful majors in science without special science 
preparation in school, Dr. Conant’s statement to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. In other words, would it 
not be preferable to substitute for the third year of 
science a new course on the social and moral issues 
created by the advances of modern science? What 
other group of schools is in a better position to experi- 
ment along these lines than the privately supported 
secondary schools? Should not such a course become 
an important preparatory step for studies in the hu- 
manities in college, just as the social science courses 
are a prerequisite for college social science work? 


We should not, however, let specific or more general 
criticisms which we might have of Dr. Conant’s report 
detract us from recognizing its tremendous importance 
for American education. Probably most of you are al- 
ready familiar with his findings. You will recall that 
he has made a careful examination and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of over one hundred schools in twenty-six 
states from California to Texas and from Virginia to 
Vermont. He has found, among these, eight public 
high schools whose programs meet what he believes to 
be the educational needs of all of the youth of those 
communities, the ideal in American education. In 
these schools, which he has named Comprehensive 
High Schools, he has discovered that they offer a 
sound, three-fold educational program, a training for 


future citizens of our democracy, an elective program 
for the development of skills for those not going to 
college, and an adequate education for students capa- 
ble of handling advanced academic subjects. In fact, 
the scores of students in these schools in trigonometry 
and physics examinations compared favorably with 
grades of students from four outstanding large city 
schools in the same examinations. 


It is more than likely, therefore, that with the con- 
tinued advance and improvement of our public school 
system, our colleges and universities will be supplied 
in the future with students both from the private inde- 
pendent schools, the specialized suburban or city high 
schools, and from the Comprehensive High Schools 
scattered throughout the country. The implications 
of this development for the private secondary schools 
are tremendous. If they are to continue to make their 
contribution to the nation’s education similar to that 
of the recent past, they must consider all of Dr. 
Conant’s recommendations seriously and be willing to 
adopt other innovations. They must, as he recom- 
mends, if they have not already done so, have a 
sufficient number of skilled counsellors for their 
students, develop individualized programs, refrain 
from classifying their pupils on the basis of clearly de- 
fined programs, and offer a thorough four-year pro- 
gram in mathematics, in English composition, in 
social studies, but preferably only two years of science, 
the teaching of a competence in one or more foreign 
languages, as well as courses leading to advanced 
placement in college. 


o far we have considered the challenge to educa- 
tion created by our most recent scientific ad- 
vances, and outlined in a general way what the 

purpose of our schools and colleges should be. Let us 
turn now specifically to liberal arts education, to see 
what happens to the school graduate when he enters 
the liberal arts college and the significance of the 
separate disciplines in meeting the current challenge 
of science to education. But first, we should recognize 
two distinct, yet closely related, functions of secondary 
education on the one hand and of the college and uni- 
versity on the other. Obviously, both bear the re- 
sponsibility of producing a well trained product. But 
the schools concentrate primarily on teaching certain 
skills — an introduction to the scientific method, a 
minimum content of mathematics and one or more of 
the sciences, the use of the English language, and so 
on down the list of subjects in the academic 
curriculum. 


For that small fraction of our especially gifted 
students, estimated at about three per cent of the 
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total school population, special advanced work should 
be available and offered to them, no matter how costly 
it is. He or she may be given special projects or take 
one or more courses which will prepare him to take the 
College Board Advanced Placement examinations, 
which will give him, if the college approves, advanced 
credit in subjects such as English, mathematics or 
history. But even for these special students, the 
general atmosphere of a secondary school is that of a 
training center composed of pupils and teachers. 


In our present state of mind in which we tend to 
assume that all of our youth who want to take ad- 
vantage of a college education should have an oppor- 
tunity to do so — and actually about one out of three 
is in this category — many of our large state supported 
colleges and universities differ from a large high school 
only in degree. The freshman in college finds himself 
in much the same atmosphere as he was at school ex- 
cept that he is expected to do more advanced work. 
By and large, he is trained as he was before and is con- 
fronted during approximately fifteen hours a week 
with teachers who hand out a specified amount of 
material, or drill him on specific assignments. 


On the other hand, our colleges and universities 
should, if they are to perform the function required of 
them in our world today, have quite a different atmos- 
phere. They should, as Dean McGeorge Bundy of 
Harvard likes to emphasize, stop being what he calls 
ex-centric or off-center in their chief effort of concen- 
trating on the function of teaching. On the other hand, 
they should concentrate on their primary function of 
being a community of scholars. 


Any of you who have studied at a university in 
England or western Europe will recognize the sort of 
atmosphere to which he refers. I am sure that he 
would agree we should not emulate some of the 
customs of the European university, about which I 
speak with a certain amount of personal feeling. A 
library, more often than not, is considered to be a 
place to lock books in and shut people out. Students 
are thought of as a nuisance which the professor has 
to endure to be able to carry on his own research. A 
colleague is considered to be someone to be avoided 
rather than to be befriended. 


Insofar as a university or college, whether in Europe 
or America, is a loosely knit community of persons of 
high intellectual integrity and competence with a 
profession in scholarship, then this is a real center of 
learning where young minds can be stimulated and 
act and react upon more mature minds. Thus our 
liberal arts colleges in particular should have their 
faculty as the necessary center around which the 
whole intellectual life revolves. The search for learn- 


ing, whether it be in the class room, the seminar 
session, the interviews for research project or tutorial 
should be a joint enterprise between faculty members 
and student. 


But, as we approach this ideal in our colleges, the 
problem of adjustment from school to college becomes 
that much more difficult for the student unless he has 
come from a school where individual study has been 
emphasized. Here is an area in which schools such as 
the members of the Secondary Education Board can 
be of particular help to the student to prepare him for 
his adjustment. If a school can give him some indica- 
tion of the extent to which he will be thrown on his 
own resources, of the new independence he will be 
given and of the self-reliance he will develop, it will 
have gone a long way towards making his college edu- 
cation effective from the start. Obviously, the colleges 
themselves have a responsibility to help the freshman 
become oriented, but if the student is to mature 
normally, he should be able to do so on his own 
resources. 


HIS transition from a center of training toa 
community of scholars, from the more closely 
controlled schedule to wide latitude, is made 
even more difficult, if, as I believe, we must and should 
continue to emphasize the importance of the various 
disciplines in our colleges and universities in order to 
find mew answers to the new problems facing our world. 
I realize that general education courses are still popu- 
lar on many campuses. A humanities or great books 
course may be required of all freshmen along with a 
general course in the natural sciences or in social 
sciences. At other institutions they are being given up 
in favor of more work in the separate disciplines. In 
either case, the college student, at least by his sopho- 
more year, discovers that he is being exposed to sub- 
jects in separate and distinct disciplines and that be- 
fore he graduates he must have majored in one of 
them. As the student progresses, he finds that differ- 
ent disciplines require a different approach to man’s 
realm of knowledge and that each of them is concerned 
with distinct aspects of iife. 


The liberal arts colleges are left with the task, 
therefore, of making available to their students as 
many different approaches to learning as possible so 
that they all can be used to shed light on our in- 
creasingly complicated problems of survival. A crisis 
in any part of the world is no longer an isolated one. 
The crisis over Berlin suddenly is a crisis for all hu- 
manity, and can be solved only by the application of 
knowledge from every field of learning, not simply by 
a cold calculation of which side has greater military 
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might. Since survival is at stake, it seems highly 
probable that it will be solved somehow. But other 
equally complicated problems will arise and our youth 
must be prepared to meet them. 


More than ever before, it is clear to me that the 
liberal arts colleges must expose all of their students 
to a certain minimum number of disciplines in the 
three great branches of human knowledge: the natural 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities. The 
scientist is in constant search to discover why things 
are the way they are, their structure and composition. 
He, more than anyone else, is responsible for the un- 
believable advances we have made in the manufacture 
of weapons of destruction and in studies in space 
travel. 


The social scientist views man as a social being, re- 
ports upon his behavior in terms of groups, of patterns 
of action, of beliefs and of traditions. The various 
disciplines in the social sciences also have obvious 
practical values. For example, if we wish a foreign aid 
program to be effective, the economist can tell us what 
goods a particular under-developed area can produce 
most effectively for the rest of the world and what 
should be sent to it. The anthropologist or sociologist 
can help us determine whether certain types of aid 
would be acceptable to a particular group of people 
because of their religious beliefs or social mores. 


The third general branch of learning, the humani- 
ties, is concerned, as you are fully aware, with how 
life has been lived by mankind throughout its entire 
history and how it could or should be lived. Unlike 
science which concentrates on the present, the humani- 
ties treat of the past, present, and the future. As 
Howard Mumford Jones expresses it in his provoca- 
tive defense of them entitled One Great Society, the 
humanities do not have a specific to offer each situa- 
tion. Philosophic truths cannot be prescribed as a 
pill. On the other hand, exposure to spiritual and 
philosophical values does produce maturation. To 
quote him: 

“You can, if you go about it with patience and humil- 
ity, acquire from the humanities a point of view, an 
angle of vision concerning yourself and the world that 
will simultaneously assist you in developing both unity 
and detachment. .. a detachment from too great an en- 
gagement with the immediate that does in the long run 
protect integrity.” (p. 59) 


F this is a fair description of the function of the 
various disciplines in the humanities: philosophy, 
the languages, literature, music and the other arts, 

and most of history, as well as the function of theology, 
it is from them that we should be able to learn those 


value judgments on which we should base our action 
in the world of today. While few professors of philoso- 
phy would want to impose any particular value 
systems on their students, most of them seek to clarify 
why some set of values is requisite for the maturing 
mind. While the student may approach the humani- 
ties as a pragmatist, an existentialist or a realist, he 
cannot help but see the difference between bad taste 
and good, dubious conduct and honorable, and logical 
fallacies and truth and virtue. If man can learn from 
his study of man’s experience and develop his own 
private code of honor, cannot nations and finally man- 
kind work out a moral code acceptable to all which 
clearly recognizes the right of man to live free from the 
threat of destruction by himself? 


If the educational programs of the colleges permit 
the lines of the various disciplines to be blurred, we 
will run the risk of exposing our youth to only oppor- 
tunistic and morally indefensible answers to our 
problems. If, on the other hand, the lines of each of 
the disciplines are clearly drawn, at least in a fairly 
early stage of the college program, our students will 
then be able to learn the proper function of each. We 
must teach our youth to realize that while science 
answers certain questions for us, as it opens new fron- 
tiers of knowledge it creates new problems which it 
alone cannot solve. The social sciences, while they help 
us to understand better how and why man acts as he 
does in certain situations, gives us only partial answers 
to new problems with new variables. The humanities, 
because of their very nature, can help us establish 
what we believe to be just and proper in our swiftly 
changing world. To all of these we must expose our 
youth if they are to find answers to our problems. 
Herein lies the importance of discipline and the disci- 
plines to our schools and colleges and to our survival. 








CURRICULUM STUDY 


To continue the study of the independent school 
curriculum (the first stage of which was concerned with 
the curriculum of grades 1-5), the Secondary Education 
Board plans to send to its member schools two important 
questionnaires: one on the curriculum of grades 6-8; the 
other on the curriculum of grades 9-12. 


Because the spring term is such a busy time for 
school people, it has been decided to delay mailing the 
questionnaires until early in the fall, when more time and 
thought can be devoted to filling them out. The question- 
naires are being constructed in such a way as to make them 
as easy to answer as possible. 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE DISCIPLINES 


HE commonly held concept of the purpose of 
discipline is to make of our school communities 
an ordered, controlled world in which each one 

can pursue the requirements and responsibilities of his 
school life not only unhampered by others but even 
buttressed by the strength which uniformity gives. 
It is, however, not of this kind of discipline I wish to 
speak, but rather of some thoughts suggested by the 
juxtaposition of words in the theme of this forum, 
“Discipline and the Disciplines,” for clearly by this 
phrase we are led directly to one of the sources of 
discipline — to ourselves, as teachers. A descriptive 
essay about us would doubtless suggest that we are 
among the most disciplined people in the world. Do 
we not steadily and resolutely tailor our dreams to 
reality, refashion our faces to hide a thousand im- 
patiences and dismays, subjugate our private desires 
for academic exigencies, and without wincing pay any 
price for a deviation from our routine schedules? One 
could soberly reflect upon the number of us here who 
will return tomorrow to mounds of papers to correct as 
part of the round trip fare to this adventure. We 
would, I suspect, deserve an encomium, for we are 
unquestionably disciplined to external demands. But 
this is an easy discipline. 


Easy, it seems to me, in comparison with a more 
profound discipline which we should exercise upon 
ourselves. No outside obligation will require it of us, 
and no glory (perhaps even a stigma) will be attached 
to it. Yet it is worth asking ourselves if the time has 
not come to cease hoeing our beans long enough to 
drop a pebble into Walden Pond and contemplate the 
universe in its widening ripples. This is no trivial 
question. I doubt that a person here has thrown a 
pebble, let alone a little star dust, into a pool in the 
last twelve months. It requires more will power than 
we have. Our spirits are too weak. Yet every day we 
see ourselves planting seeds, watering, weeding, turn- 
ing over the soil and planting again with an energy 
and stamina that would make us gods were we not so 
intent on husbandry. So intent are we, so virtuous, 
and selfless, and competent that I think we are doomed 
if we do not discipline ourselves to the development of 





The Bu.vetin is happy to present here, by popular request, 
the talk which Miss Healy, Headmistress of Roland Park Country 
School, Baltimore, gave in the Open Forum of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s recent Annual Conference. 


By Ann HeEAty 


our private inner worlds which will create a quicken- 
ing of the spirit and establish at last a selfhood whose 
impress upon students will be shining and firm. 


It is clear by now that I am suggesting that we are 
so intent upon our teaching we have forgotten the 
poetry in life. We have failed to see the value in 
arresting the momentum of our lives long enough to 
contemplate and then to communicate to our students 
the aspirations, dreams, and visions of men, the palpa- 
ble legacies of history, the majesty of mathematics 
and the solemn mysteries of science. No teacher can 
bring his charges to this spiritual quickening who has 
not first engendered it in himself — brought it to 
bloom in the aridity of all the fatigue and discourage- 
ment, the burdensome correcting, and the deadening 
details of his microcosm. This self development re- 
quires the most severe self-criticism and independent 
decision. 


or only from this inner discipline can we project 

a more sterling spirit which will change the 
climate of the place where we are. Who dares to 

set a limit to the miracles that can happen when the 
force emanating from a vitalized spirit invests the day 
with energy? Who but a person so inwardly disci- 
plined can implant in all students, the eager and the 
reluctant alike, a zest for the multifarious demands of 
school life? Henry Adams, evaluating his teaching 
experience at Harvard, was led to the conclusion that 
“education should try to invigorate the energy, and 
. . . train minds to react, not at haphazard, but by 
choice, on the lines of force that attract their world.” 
Such results of teaching cannot be accomplished by him 
who has not first invigorated his own spirit and un- 
leashed its power, andthen by an act of will determined 
that however much the minutiae of academic require- 
ments give us feet of clay, we can if we will transcend 
the finite limitations of our own assignments and 
ascend periodically into a contemplation of the 
grandeur, the symmetry, and the poetry of our disci- 
plines. Unbelievable as it seems, this calls for the 
exercise of that inner discipline which will keep at bay 
the circumscribing demons of duty — the College 
Board requirements, the falterers’ need of review, the 
dictates of a syllabus, and the patterns of our minds. 
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Let us engender in our students more than a passion 
for clarity, mastery, and understanding, all necessary 
goals. Let us elicit from them feelings of exhilaration 
and infuse them with a sense of mystery, of awe and 
wonder. To prick intellect with feeling and to inject 
feelings with reason is more than we can do who have 
not ourselves seen the wisdom of throwing a pebble 
into a pond and contemplating its effect. We must be 
saved from our enslavement to the soil. We must 
know that we can be rescued. 


Our path to salvation lies in our point of view. 
While we teach the epic of discovery and quest and 
again discovery we are blind to the epic that is our 
own lives. Are we not on an eternal quest, constantly 
beset by tests of endurance, the perils of the unknown, 
the stubborn predilections of minds and manners that 
must be overcome, the black hours of despair? Are 
we not on voyages whose destinations are unknown, 
whose seas wash us ashore and set us adrift in a new 
direction? What is wanting is that soul-searching turn 
of mind which would examine ourselves, the seekers 
and the voyagers, and through the painful purifying 
experience of spiritual humiliation come at last to the 
knowledge of the needs of the spirit. 


We can come to this self-discovery if we will lengthen 
the tether of memory. Everyone knows of the lifetime 
unlocked for Proust when he tasted the petites 
Madeleines, but most of us fail to recall the immediate 
effect upon him: “‘.. . at once the vicissitudes of life 
had become indifferent to me, its disasters innocuous, 
its brevity illusory. I had ceased to feel mediocre, 
accidental, mortal. Whence could it have come to me, 
this all-powerful joy? ... It is plain that the object 
of my quest lies not in the cup but in myself.” The ex- 
tent to which we can say, “The truth lies in ourselves” 
is the extent to which we are ready for the adventure 
of becoming worthy disciplinarians of youth. Through 
the rediscovery of our past — in our moments of 
fright and insight, of pride and defeat, and of triumph 
too, we find a touchstone with which to meet the 
problems of young people. And if we have the disci- 
pline to banish the increasing trivia of our lives, if we 
decide to walk, not run; to let the sunlight through the 
window instead of pulling down the shade so that we 
may view reality twice removed; if we extract from 
whatever discipline we teach the universal beauty in 
it, the heart and truth in it, we shall then light up the 
imaginations of our students, and there will be a new 
light to their own understanding. 


s it not this enlarged understanding which will be 
our ally in disciplining young people? Constance 
Carrier, Latin teacher and poet, says this pro- 

foundly in part of her poem, “Peter at Fourteen.” 
What do you care for Caesar, who yourself 
Are in three parts divided, and must find 


Past daydreams and rebellion and bounds 
The final shape and substance of your mind? 


What are the Belgae, the Helvetii 

To you? I doubt that you will read in them 
Metaphor of your stand against dominion, 
Or see as yours their desperate stratagem. 


It matters not at all that our students are blind to the 
universality of their “stand against dominion,” but it 
greatly matters that we often fail to see it ourselves. 
And I think we cannot truly see the shape and pro- 
portion and depth of our task in helping young people 
to develop until we have first come to terms with our- 
selves; if we have not withdrawn from the fields where 
we labor to find in solitude and in reflection the radi- 
ance and the majesty in all that we teach. 


Veterans of the last war who were my students told 
me that their strength and their solace in the midst of 
terror, in the stagnant trenches was their sharing with 
one another the poetry they had learned and the 
quickening memories of what they had once studied. 
Is this not the highest of disciplines — this trans- 
mission of strength through the kindling of the imagi- 
nation and the infusion of a sense of beauty and 
nobility in all that we teach? Was it not perhaps of 
such discipline of the spirit as this that Yeats was 
thinking when he wrote in his poem, “Gratitude to 
the Unknown Instructors”: 

What they undertook to do 
They brought to pass. 


All things hang like a drop of dew 
Upon a blade of grass. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 

During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open but not fully staffed. Mail will be 
attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come to 
the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (Bluehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 
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“Rus, Ge. .s 


UDYARD Kip.tno, in his Conversion of Aurelian 
McCoggin, suggests that even the mild and 
peace-loving teacher must occasionally make 

use of the “lash” and the “curb.” For our purposes, 
the poet refers to direct and decisive action. He im- 
plies an educational process there. The “colt” needs 
to be taught. An impression must be made. A lesson 
must be transferred and remembered. 


Many teachers are “lashing” in the heavy-handed- 
ness of their discipline. There are those who would 
try to deny the very need of discipline itself, though 
they are few. A larger group, I am sure, favors the 
“curbing” aspect of control. 


Our “colts” — and “fillies” too, if one wishes to 
be more technically exact — are faced with a number 
of different “‘philosophies” of persuasion and guidance 
each day. They don’t like any of them... at least 
where they can identify them. They buck, they shy 
away, they rail at the best of “systems.” Some 
methods or procedures they accept more readily than 
others, however. 


Why is this so? Most students, possessing a deep 
sense of justice and something that few of them would 
want called “dignity,” respect those who respect them. 
Intuitively, it seems, they are more nearly drawn to 
manifestations of genuine fondness and concern. I am 
sure the times when I felt the class was “against” me, 
when the distance between my desk and the first chair 
constituted a w-i-d-e no-man’s-land, marked slightly 
delayed reactions to a deep hurt or sense of wrong 
which I had either incubated with ill-considered re- 
marks or triggered with a sarcasm which I chose to 
call “humor.” 


Some teachers may rail at the obvious implication 
here that “all kids are basically good.” They may 
wish to enlarge endlessly on the word “basically,” or 
they may wish to throw the whole supposition out 
the nearest detention hall window with the challenge, 
“Why don’t you try getting anything done in class 
with a Ben Blatt or a Sue Sniffles!”” I believe most 
teachers would answer, “I'd like to try, so long as you 
understand that I too am not a trained psychoanalyst, 





Mr. Grade is a member of the faculty of New Hampton School, 
New Hampton, N.H. 


By Arnotp E. Grape 


or a magician, or a source of limitless compassion, or a 
seer into quartz.” Yes, most teachers would try. 
Even if they came to the point of tossing the same 
challenge out the same window, they would try. The 
chances are they would meet with some success. 


his troubles defining, a concept we so seldom 

drag out of our dusty academic closets, is not 
merely a trip to the office. It is not alone the harsh 
word — as the word itself has come to imply, almost 
onomatopoetically. It is a glance, a kindly remark, a 
biting command, a gentle steering, a tone of the voice, 
a dismissal, an invitation to look inward, a smile well 
timed, a frown well sown. Discipline is the tone one 
sets in a class, not the noise level alone. It is a rapport, 
the common structure of students and teacher alike, 
which neither wants to destroy. Discipline is flexible, 
in that it isa human complex. “Systems” and “sched- 
ules” and “student handbooks” notwithstanding, 
discipline must be adaptable and somewhat close to 
normal body temperature if it is to satisfy the genuine- 
ness of the “educational process” label. Otherwise it is 
just a label, and education has been stuck with enough 
of these already. 


[tis eon a word which even Mr. Webster had 


So far, we have dealt with the control and punish- 
ment aspects of discipline, albeit with the implication 
that there is more to it than these reflexive aspects. 
Often we tend to forget that discipline is not just an 
imposition, a group of restrictions applied to an in- 
dividual, a group, or a situation. At its best it is 
suggestive. It helps to build or guide the development 
of an internal discipline within the student which, 
ideally, will render the overt ‘“‘you-do-this-or-else” 
variety archaic and unnecessary. 


It has often been argued that one of the weaknesses 
of American education is its inability or its unwilling- 
ness to “put teeth” into its demands on the able 
student ... or indeed any students. It is little wonder, 
if we continue to be satisfied with a working definition 
of discipline which limits itself in terms of noise, of 
rudeness, of an unbuttoned collar, and of Bermuda 
shorts. 
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NE recent—and admittedly limited—study in- 
Q dicated that the average number of books read 
by a selected group of eleventh graders, all of 
whom were aiming for college, was between seven and 
eight. This did not include assigned reading in con- 
nection with school work. Three members of the 
group had not read one book on their own! One might 
suspect that the philosophies of discipline to which 
most of these students had been exposed were of the 
“‘go-to-the-office” variety. 


Discipline which instills habits and distills en- 
thusiasm is not merely a reflection of the teacher’s 
childhood frustrations or adolescent longings for power 
and prestige, but a transference of the accumulated 
excitement of learning. Helping stretch a mind is 
better and more appropriate than bending it. 


Most philosophies of education agree with the con- 
cept of taking the student from where we find him to 
somewhere else. This is not an invitation to travel 
from happiness to disappointment, or from content- 
ment to utter confusion. The trip from the known to 
the unknown must be a well regulated trip, a dis- 


ciplined voyage. After awhile, the ever-receding hor- 
izon becomes less frightening and a challenge in itself. 


“But, sir... you don’t understand.” Familiar? 
These words, or a variation on the theme, are seem- 
ingly a thoughtless interjection. But are they? Do 
they, perhaps, often prove the existence of a barrier? 
The barrier itself may be a necessary factor in the two 
phases of discipline we have discussed, the preventive 
and the formative. It is doubtful, however, that it 
should be insurmountable. The student should not 
have reason to feel that teachers live in a world so 
completely removed from student-centered problems 
that they cannot relate themselves and their subjects 
to these problems and beyond them. If this were the 
case, we would do well to stock rulebooks, not text- 
books; straight jackets, not encouragement. 


It is obvious that this is not the “whole story” on 
discipline, but perhaps it will serve to stimulate further 
thinking, and extended comment. It is easy enough, 
perhaps, to corral and lasso and brand, but I suspect 
there is more pleasure and real accomplishment to be 
gained on the open plains. 


INTO THE HALLS OF THE UNIVERSE 


“The world is so full of a number of things”: 
Dictators avid to free us from kings; 
Tchaikovsky out-cannoned by music that swings; 
Lavish communion with trouble, by wings... 

But where is the happiness quantity brings? 


E’RE in the dueling place. The duel ison. En- 
W gaged by Progress, teachers and the children 
with whom they learn, companied by others 
of our time, find it increasingly difficult to keep 
emotional balance. With the gauntlet flung before us 
daily in our classrooms, educators have begun to 
analyze particularly the impact of curriculum on 
mental health. 

An avant-garde concept of curriculum today seems 
to be: all the experience for which the school accepts 
responsibility plus all that each child brings to the 
school from life outside. The implications bewitch one 
who has taught or studied where curriculum consisted 
of certain pages in certain texts for certain grade 
levels presented within certain periods of time. Is an 





Miss Hobelman is consultant at Graland Country Day School in 
Denver. She was formerly reading consultant and therapist in the 
Lake Oswego Public Schools, Oswego, Oregon. 


By Lucite HospeLmMan 


off-campus game played after school hours now? Does 
Jill’s work fail because her parents threaten divorce? 
These matters are curricular! But let us frame our 
present reference with the materials, methods, activi- 
ties, and atmosphere within the doors of schoolrooms. 


Impact can imply sudden, damaging shock. Within 
my classroom, curriculum has dealt exactly that, and 
more than once. But from the Latin root and from 
usage, other connotations have developed, and it is 
with these that we are most concerned. Impact means 
force communicated; it can mean continuing effect. 

For dreary years, an unsavory deal has been known 
about mental illness. More recently, investigators 
scenting happier facts of life are trying to assess an 
estimated fifteen per cent or less of our population who 
appear to operate with optimum personality powers. 
It has developed that sanity is possible in our culture! 
A few people achieve it exuberantly. How? 

In the literature of current psychologies, there is 
rather general agreement that personalities deprived 
of certain emotional and mental nutrition cannot 
thrive. The degree of ill health varies from frustration 
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to psychosis with the extent and syndrome of depri- 
vation; a factor of uncertain import is the inborn 
pattern of the sufferer. The foods lacking in his per- 
sonality-building diet may be grouped under some 
such headings as confidence in his security, feeling of 
his adequacy to meet his problems, recognition by 
others of his effort and achievement, adventure in his 
environment. Obviously, these interlock. 


From the discoveries of Dr. A. H. Maslow, reported 
in his book, Motivation and Personality; from a lecture 
by Dr. Harrison Gough of the University of California, 
before the Oregon Mental Health Society; from gradu- 
ate seminars in mental hygiene; and from observation 
of classroom curriculum in process, comes a sampling 
list of human hungers whose fulfillment seems integral 
to an optimum personality. This is not a neutral 
creature, accepted for hospital insurance because he is 
not mentally sick; this personality is adynamic reactor 
built for service. Shall we wish for any lesser destiny? 


CURIOSITY 


o have curiosity, to have it satisfied, to have it re- 
aroused are human needs that teachers try to 
meet with bulletin board displays, field trips, 

folk songs, laboratory experiments, physiology dis- 
cussions, library shelves. . . 

“So you’re experimenting with light!” a librarian 
greets a sixth form boy. “Here’s a book on solar 
energy I borrowed for you from a nearby school. May- 
be you can explain some of the illustrations to me.” 

While curiosity functions outside of scientific areas, 
it is with scientific method we are most likely to keep 
it sane. We cannot use the scientific method, since 
explorations of school texts and statements of scientists 
disclose no single definition. But we may develop a 
special approach to everyday living in the chemistry 
laboratory, the crafts studio, the domestic arts kit- 
chen, the gymnasium, the kindergarten, the orchestra 
pit, the current events class, or the remedial reading 
clinic. This approach involves realization (1) that 
problems exist; (2) that we can form what seems a wise 
guess as to a solution; (4) that we can test our guess; 
(5) that we can evaluate the outcome; (6) that we can, 
perhaps after testing several guesses, arrive at some 
predictability about answers to future similar prob- 
lems. Concurrently, when our words make accurate 
liaison between these classroom events and the people 
experiencing them, we are also applying scientific 
method, and capitalizing upon curiosity. 


DISCIPLINE 
E need firm discipline imposed by strong au- 
W thority to strengthen our endurance for threat- 
ened disciplines man should never have to 


bear. In the mélée for survival, education may be 


murderous that forgives too often and too much. 
Among our school faculties, we teachers must seek 
wisdom to toughen human spirit without coarsening 
it. 

Children need experience, too, in forming and en- 
forcing disciplinary codes in co-operation with their 
peers and teachers: classroom rules, standards for 
cafeteria manners, duties of student body officers. 

And each of us needs the disciplines of freedom 
whereby he tries his judgment, sometimes fails and 
pays the penalty, sometimes succeeds and wins the 
prize. 

A healthy mind becomes self-disciplined to control 
reactions to both authority and freedom. 


BEAUTY 


HAT is Beauty? Primitive people need it and 
may express it with a tattoo mark; for 
beauty is not always purchased without 

pain. Civilized people need it. They may seek it in an 
iris garden, through a microscope, at a symphony con- 
cert, by the sea, before a pastel pink washing-machine, 
or via a diet of lettuce and lamb chops—for beauty is 
not always purchased without pain! 


A teen-age boy may hear it in the whirr of a power 
saw or feel it when a certain girl walks by. A pro- 
fessor may improve the taste for it when he presents 
quadratic equations, for there is beauty in orderliness. 

After the mid-year holidays, a mother wrote to a 
teacher: “Thank you for the Christmas poetry you 
taught our daughter. It was our loveliest gift.” 

Looking up at his teacher, a third grade boy 
whispered, “‘You don’t need to be pretty.” 

Among the brilliant, productive men studied by 
Dr. Gough at the University of California, esthetic 
appreciation was a crucial common factor in person- 
ality. Knowing this, we offer beauty in the classroom, 
asking still, 

“‘How shall we define this hunger?” 


TECHNIQUES FOR RELAXING TENSIONS 
Pir ecu tables, coffee cups, and pillowed couches 


in faculty rooms show that many school staffs 

realize their own need for relaxing tensions. In- 
deed, the faculty room itself is an escapist device 
hopefully provided to restore mental equilibrium. 

In many classrooms there are record players, jars 
of clay, finger paint, whittling tools, and laughter to 
prevent hypertension. Physical activity periods are 
carefully scheduled. 

In some classrooms, where scientific fact and method 
are combined, teacher and pupils work out specific 
means for managing adrenalin constructively, or at 
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least discreetly, when sudden anger flares. They plan 
conduct to use in kindness when someone comes to 
school showing emotional stress. 


Abilities to avoid day-by-day frustrations or to co- 
exist with them are prominent among the aims of 
mental hygiene programs. The questionnaire, “Some 
Inquiries Helpful in Appraising Mental Health in a 
School,” prepared by Dr. Hans Froelicher, Jr., is a 
stimulus for thinking on this point. 


INTEGRATION 


o we have quiet times to weave teeming life into 
ID the fabric of personality? The present world 
is not indulgent with solitary stillness; and 
when we come upon a rare bit unexpectedly, we are 
apt to meet ourselves with some embarrassment. 
Children often try to make arrangements. You 
may see one sitting off somewhere with his arm 
around his dog’s neck, integrating. 
There are insightful librarians who give oppor- 
tunities for simple silence. Many teachers insert 
little pockets of it into the garments of the day. 


COURAGE 
— in crises and for the long pull must have 


tap-roots. In the optimum personality, Dr. 

Gough has explained, there seems to be some- 
thing more than drive and ambition that keeps a 
man going; it may be resoluteness stemming from a 
sense of destiny; it reveals itself in dedication to cur- 
rent effort for the goal of the future. 

While literature may inspire this, or desperation 
stir it up, we suspect that courage is largely drawn 
from association with people who live courageously in 
and out of classrooms. Among these are administrators 
who can turn a teacher’s confession of failure into a 
declaration of hope. Among them are teachers whose 
democratic belief in every child’s inherent worth may 
be a source of courage for a “problem child” when 
translated into self-respect. More than one child has 
asked in an educational therapy room, “How do you 
know I can learn anything? Why should you care?” 

There is no crystal ball I read at night, 
Nor does a secret insight come with morn, 


I only need to see that you are here; 
I only need to know that you were born. 


CREATIVITY 


T does not matter much what Pegasus the children 
] ride. It is our privilege to help them mount and 
set them free. Whether it be with goldfish or 
social committees or newsprint or listening in the new 
mode or rockets or violins, man is created to create. 


It is less with method that we provide his opportunity 
than with attitude. In heaven, “‘all 0’ God’s chilluns 
got wings.” On earth, through our welcome to the 
inescapable . aiqueness of everyone we meet, many of 
God’s children may get wings. 


LOVE 


HALL we say the contributing behaviors mentioned 

S above are flowers of courtesy? Shall we classify 

them all as ways of winning friends? Since we 

are exponents of modern curricula, we might file them 

under individual attention. The mental hygienist 
calls them Love. 


Powered by this, children move with us through 
the doors of our classrooms into the halls of the uni- 
verse. Our minds go not in safety, but safely through 
danger. From our invisible paths, a guard of love 
departs to meet a guard of love returning. Our feet 
are steady on the stars. 








1959-1960 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScuooLt BuLtetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest: the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article in a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BULLETIN, 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 


7. The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLte- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLl, BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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WHO READS WHAT, 


WHERE, AND WHEN 


WHO AND WHEN 
‘ problem besetting some independent secondary 


school students when they enter college is that 

they will find the work of the first two semesters 
less than challenging due to the repetition of subject 
matter in some areas. This situation, we have heard it 
said in the Yale report and elsewhere, can give these 
students at the opening of their college careers an 
inclination toward poor study habits and probably 
can establish erroneous ideas of the amount of work 
really necessary to approach properly a truly sound 
college course. Obviously such a situation is not 
desirable, and the question then logically arises as to 
what is the answer. 


The “Andover Study” showed that particularly in 
English does such repetition occur. Suggestions, some 
more than half-serious, have been made that a study 
group consisting of both college and independent 
school men try to determine a basic list for each area; 
that is, a list of certain items which will be reserved 
more or less exclusively for study at the secondary 
level, and a similar list which will be reserved for the 
college level. 

With these thoughts as a goad, a study was made, 
the results of which follow. One of the most significant 
points of this tabulation is that there is a broad distri- 
bution and a wide diversity of material covered, per- 
haps indicating that it would be possible to produce 
two lists, numbering, let us say, a hundred items in 
each which would be generally acceptable to both 
groups. 


WHAT AND WHERE 


This tabulation is the result of information received 
from more than one hundred of one hundred and fifty 
representative independent schools queried. It in- 
cludes in each category only those titles which were 
listed five or more times. 


FICTION: 


NoveELs: Levels at Which Used: 





7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 
Dickens. 4 Tale of Two Cities ..... 2€ e737 t 
Eisot. Silas Marmer ow. onc cccsce 2236284 
Hardy. The Return of the Native .... 1 77 # 
Dickens. Great Expectations ....... 23 4.3.4... 88 


By H. Leonarp RicHarpson 


FICTION (Continued): 





NovELs: Levels at Which Used: 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 

Wharton. Ethan Frome ... a 7243 it 
Rélvaag. Giants in the Earth ....... 1 $51 
ee. ee 432 9 
Dickens. David Copperfield... . ae we 9 
Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter ..... 5 4 9 
ES as chs bade cede me xa 1 1 6 8 
Hardy. The Mayor of Casterbridge '€@2 7 
Rawlings. The Yearling .......... 5 1 1 7 
Thackeray. Vanity Fair........... ti 22 7 
Twain. Huckelberry Finn........... 2k 3 1 7 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice i a a 6 
Crane. The Red Badge of Courage .. ae ee 6 
Dickens, Oliver Twist ....... css 32 4 6 
Forbes. Fohnny Tremaine ......... 4 1 1 6 
Lewis. Arrowsmith .......... 4 2 6 
Lewis. Babbitt ............. 1 5 6 
Bronte. Wuthering Heights ... oe a a 5 
Galsworthy. Forsyte Saga ..... 1 : 2 5 
Hardy. Tess of the D'Urbervilles .. Ps 2 J 5 
Kipling. Captains Courageous 2 i @ 5 
Noveuists ApPpearRING Most 

FREQUENTLY: 
RT eer eee 181514 8 2 48 
Hardy pd pach died Si tree 2283 3 
PN Se Sawedesawedars $88 2 
__. eer re 22 3+6 & 8 
Hawthorne - o 65 
Lewis... 5326 
ae 1271 11 
i a ee seme a oe se 2 8 
Various Novels Listed .......... . 28 35 72 76 84 88 383 
Sort Story CoLiections: 
Schweihert. Short Stories es 2 8.4 7 
Schramm. Great Short Stories. 2 4 6 
Various Short Story Volumes ...... (Bo éest FF 
GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES: 
Cook and Miller. 

Adventures in Appreciation ....... 2 7 
Inglis, et al. 

Adventures in English Literature .. 22.2 6 
Inglis, ef a/. 

Adventures in American Literature . o 2 5 
Various General Literature 

PI 5550 Sa we asitasewnts 310111411 14) 63 
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DRaMA: 


DRAMA, POETRY, and ESSAYS: 


Levels at Which Used: 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 


RHETORIC and MECHANICS (Continued): 


GRAMMAR: Levels at Which Used: 
7 8 9 1011 12 Total 





Shakespeare. Julius Caesar ........ 
Shakespeare. Hamlet ............. 
Shakespeare. Macbeth............. 
Shakespeare. 4 Merchant of Venice . 
Shakespeare. Romeo and Fuliet ..... 
Shakespeare. Othello ............. 
O’Neill. The Emperor Fones ....... 
Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer .. 
Rostand. Cyrano de Bergerac ...... 
Shakespeare. As You Like It ...... 
Shakespeare. I Henry IV ......... 
Shakespeare. King Lear ........... 
Anderson. Elizabeth the Queen ...... 
Sheridan. The Rivals .....4....... 


Dramatists APPEARING Most 
FREQUENTLY: 


Eee Tey 


Anderson , 
oo ae 


I ited ais Fu Oia oriole ote ernie ae 
INN caari ced toa wekwetesueous 


Poetry: 


Drama Anthologies .............. 
Separate Dramas Listed .......... 


Poetry: 


Benet. Fohn Brown’s Body ........ 
NE OD fic cteincciew dvwesees 


Gillis and Benet. Poems for 


RT re re 
Untermeyer. Modern American and 

ee ee eee 
Watrous. Three Narrative Poems* .. 


*Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum 

*Coleridge. The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner 

*Tennyson. Enoch Arden 


NE So arp 5G ars, ase. Sad de aati sles 
Tennyson. Idylis of the King....... 
FIGUR, SINGIN FETE occas .cs ne 
Poetry Anthologies ............... 
Individual Poet’s Works ........... 


Essays: 


Chamberlain. Essays Old and New . 
Lester. Essays of Yesterday and Today 
Various Essay Volumes ............ 


RHETORIC and MECHANICS: 
RHETORIC: 


Center and Persons. Exercises in 


Reading and Thinking .......... 


Hayakawa. Language in Thought 


CL ECT OORT 
Various Rhetorical Texts........... 
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Warriner. Handbook of English, 


MN aa, S Minciasremameuned sa canes z¢ 3 3 15 
Warriner. Handbook of English, 

MNT tik co ON Siaewees os eines 234 2 8 
Tressler. English in Action ........ | a ie 6 
Warriner. English Workshop (10)... zs 1 6 
Wolfe and Gayer. Enjoying English . i232 6 


Various Grammar Texts 


VocaBULARY: 

Manter Hall Word Lists ........... R2ewsis & 
Miller. Word Wealth ............5 t33s331t & 
Exeter Word Lists ............... 732% 7 
Various Vocabulary Texts ......... 1 710101110 49 
SPELLING: 

Lester. 4 Spelling Review ......... .2#£22.2 4. 3 
The American College Dictionary ...2 223 22 13 
Various Spelling Texts ............ 778 64 4 36 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL: 

MIE irs op sew genie euhewsie ma iinsst « 
ee 2 4 1 12 
UIE, sc cuakcswaae ovaucsawen 1 a ee 8 
TT are ene : 3s 6 
RRS ied yu a Ce tlc aie an ae ne 2 5 
DE eats ore ete 1) 1 9 10 
NM sd Segoe seas sng Mars Gaon a a a 12 
I ines rics So tc mdooicman Bt 2 
MN eae aie nak s prec od 2823s 5 7 @& 


Those interested may obtain a more complete 
tabulation by writing 


H. Leonarp RicHarDson 
Chairman, English Department 


Maumee Valley Country Day School 
Maumee, Ohio 











34th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SEB 


The 34th Annual Conference of the SEB will be held at 
the Statler Hilton in New York on Friday and Saturday, 
March 4 and 5, 1960. Please put these dates on your 
calendar. 


An outline of the program will be published in the 
November issue of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE 


TEACHING OF POETRY 


think it not immoderate to assert that in far too 

many English classes, poetry, even when it is 

enthusiastically taught and enthusiastically re- 
ceived, is poorly taught. There is every reason to 
believe that poetry is poorly taught because, first, 
there is an unfortunate emphasis on the content of the 
poem; second, there is at best a questionable system 
of selection; third, there are too many students reading 
too many poems for which they are unprepared. 


One common fault in the teaching of poetry is the 
unfortunate emphasis on the what of poetry instead of 
the how of poetry. This emphasis on content mani- 
fests itself in many ways. One way is the use of 
poetry as a springboard for class discussions of moral, 
philosophical, and quasi-religious issues. The English 
class becomes an adjunct of the morning chapel 
service; poems are used as if they were scriptures. The 
students are encouraged to express opinion or refer 
to personal experience in support or contradiction of 
the “message” of the poem. A class period is spent 
on the goods and evils of walls or wars. The poem is 
thus easily dispensed with. To start and stop with 
the meaning of the poem is to miss the poem alto- 
gether. Yet how often are students led to approach 
poetry in this way. ‘What is the moral?” they ask 
immediately. Or worse still: “Is there a hidden mean- 
ing?” How odious that concept of the poet hiding 
the meaning of his poem! 


This emphasis on the what of poetry manifests itself 
in still other ways. The exercises of paraphrase and 
precis writing are of real importance in the instruction 
of English. They are, of course, an exceptional dis- 
cipline in reading, comprehending, and writing. But 
to submit poetry to these operations, it seems to me, 
is very questionable. The teacher certainly does not 
want to encourage the misleading, indeed, the horrific, 
idea that poetry is some mysterious language which 
must necessarily be translated. Why paraphrase a 
poem? There are endless prose passages available in 
dozens of textbooks. 





Mr. Aloian is a member of the faculty of the Belmont Hill 
School, Belmont, Mass. 


By Davin A. ALoran 


uT I do not wish to be misunderstood. Of course 

what a poem says isimportant. Certainly the 

poets are the “Legislators of mankind.” Yes, 
the poetic art is inherently moral, as all art is, and 
poetry has a moral responsibility. However, the what 
of poetry is not what makes poetry. What makes 
poetry is the special juxtaposition of images and in- 
sights in a language economical, harmonious, felicitous 
(or bright, tactful, intense, playful, musical, ironic 
etc.) into a whole, a unified mood. In short, the poem 
is not the idea but the manner of its statement. 


This is a concept so often expressed that it seems odd 
that it needs repetition here. “Words, not poets, make 
poetry,” I. A. Richards said at the Hill School poetry 
conference, Poetry as Paideia, in October 1956. At the 
same event John Crowe Ransom compared the poet 
with the dancer. Each obeys the forms and rituals 
of his art, but each obeys with his own unique, indi- 
vidual stamp. Irwin Edman says in his Arts and the 
Man that 


rede a poem is a little vision of experi- 
ence expressed with all the musical resources 
of which a poet is capable and with all the 
sudden revelation of happy epithets which is 
his special inventive gift.” 


The manner of statement, then, the ow, is the 
source of the poem’s poetry. Consider Bryant’s “To 
a Waterfowl.” The poetry of the poem surely does 
not arise from the explicit, almost banal, conclusion, 
but in the harmony of the language to the mood, or 
to be more exact, in the way the language evokes the 
mood, which is a gripping moment of experience for 
an alert reader. This is the how of poetry and teaching 
the how is the real challenge that makes teaching 
poetry a challenge. 


NOTHER important difficulty, perhaps the real 
Asics in the teaching of poetry lies in the 
selection of poetry to be read. Too often 
poetry is read indiscriminately, and in the captivity, 
so to speak, of a particular text; it is often read without 
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any real continuity from year to year. The student 
knows that each year he is going to have to read 
poetry for a few weeks. Finding a single text for a 
single year is difficult enough, but finding four or five 
texts which build intelligently upon one another for 
four or five successive years is, as far as I can see, 
near impossible. However, there are numberless 
paperback volumes, so that any waste and duplication 
need not prove financially costly. Generally speaking, 
the younger students ought to read sensational poems. 
That is, the poems should be highly, or rather obviously 
musical, colorful, and narrative. I mean no crude re- 
flection on Poe and Kipling when I say that my three- 
year old son is enchanted by the sound of the “Raven” 
and “Boots.” Having poetry read aloud is especially 
valuable for younger students; certainly sound is of 
foremost importance still in the poetic art. Each suc- 
cessive year ought to witness a gradual change in 
emphasis from the sensational to the subtle. I think 
it a fair statement that perhaps the problem of selec- 
tion is the crucial one. In any case, to read poetry of 
historical periods, such as Romantic poetry, or modern 
American poetry, is unrealistic. Too great an emphasis 
on historical contexts, with anecdotal bits of biography 
and easy explanations of why a poet’s poems are 
optimistic or pessimistic, classification by centuries, or 
types, all divert the students from the poem itself. 
These are matters for the literature major in college 
who is prepared for a thorough epistemological study 
since he presumably knows how to read poetry; his 
interest then is one of literary history, or the psy- 
chology of poetry, or a dozen other facets of the sub- 
ject. It is the responsibility of the secondary schools 
to develop the intelligent reader. 


if poetry were read less; the reading of ten or 

fifteen pages of poetry each night for any length 
of time is, and I am thinking primarily of the older 
students, inefficient. That much poetry cannot ordi- 
narily be assimilated by students, nor can that much 
poetry be discussed with any intelligence in class the 
next day. Often a single poem is adequate; one of my 
very best poetry classes was a discussion of MacLeish’s 
“Ars Poetica,” their only assignment for that period. 
There is much to be said for the assigning of short 
essays of appreciation on a single poem to be read for 
the next class period. It is my conviction that the 
secondary school student knows less about poetry than 
he should because he has read far too much of it. I 
would suggest that students of low or weak verbal 
ability not read poetry at all, and here again, I think 
primarily of the older students. If poetry is some- 


Ti teaching of poetry might further be improved 


thing of the calculus of English, then the cause of 
poetry, the student, and the teacher will best be 
served without universal reading of it. Poetry de- 
mands aptitude just as higher mathematics does. 


Certainly the English teacher has no more de- 
manding an assignment than the successful teaching 
of poetry. 








THE COLORADO CONFERENCE 
Are You Planning to Attend? 


On October 23, 24, and 25 the Association of Colorado 
Independent Schools and the Secondary Education Board 
will co-sponsor a conference on ‘“‘The Role of the Western 
Independent School Now and in the Future.” The place 
will be the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs. It is 
earnestly hoped not only that schools west of the Mississippi 
but that schools all over the country will want to send 





delegates to this interesting meeting. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23 


a. Delegates arrive at the Broadmoor. 
b. 6.00 P.M. Get-together and cocktail party. 
c. 7.00 P.M. Buffet Dinner. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24 
a. 8.00 A.M. - 9.00 A.M. Registration 


b. Section Meetings: These meetings are being 
designed specifically for out-of-state adminis- 
trators and department heads and in-state ad- 
ministrators, department heads, and faculty 
members. There will be four one hour and 
fifteen minute periods, with an hour and a 
half off for lunch. Lunch will be informal. 


c. Dinner meeting with summaries and keynote 
summation by keynote speaker Dr. Mortimer 
J. Adler; SEB-ACIS Report. (Time: 7.00-9.00 
P.M.) 


d. Sightseeing for wives and non-participants 
will be arranged for Saturday. Sunday will be 


free for participants to see the sights. And 
there is plenty to see! 
NOTE: Section meetings to date include the 


following: 


a, At least two full meetings for administrators — 
perhaps more. 


b. Two section meetings for business managers. 


c. Section meetings for all academic departments 
plus art, music, physical education 


d. A meeting on testing, records, and counselling. 


EXHIBITS ARE BEING PLANNED ALSO. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 











HISTORY POSITION SOUGHT 


Male teacher with seven (7) years experience (five in 
co-educational day school) seeks to teach in junior or 
senior high school. B.S, degree, two summers completed 
toward Master of Art in administration and _ history. 
Varsity tennis. Available September, 1959. 


Write to: Box 1800-A 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















TEACHING POSITION SOUGHT 


Young man, previously in business, but now nearing 
completion of course work for M.A. in History, desires 
teaching position in boarding school this fall. Will re- 
locate anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. Single, veteran, 
good business references. Career opportunity more im- 
portant than initial salary considerations, 


Write to: Box 041-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER ’59 


Arizona preparatory boarding school will need ex- 
perienced teachers for Chemistry, Biology, French, Eng- 
lish. Single man or married without other dependents pre- 
ferred. Previous boarding school experience helpful. Must 
have AB or BS degree. Arizona certificate not required. 
Small classes. Students prepared for SEB and CEEB 
exams. Will consider retired teacher in good health. De- 
lightful winter climate. Long established school. Will 
interview candiates May or June. 


Write to: Box 071-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass, 























ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT WANTED; 


Small boarding school for boys seeks qualified man as 
assistant to Headmaster. If married, wife may teach as 
well. Send full resume with recent photograph. 

Write to: Box 0670-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass, 











NEED AN ASSISTANT HEADMASTER? 


Teacher of History and Religion desires the position 
of Assistant Headmaster in boys boarding school. Have 
background experience of school chaplain and teacher in 
secondary private schools and college. M.A. University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Write to: Box 052-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































COUPLE WANTED 


To teach English and Social Studies to girls and boys 
in grades 5-8, The school, located in Northern Virginia, 
is well-established, co-educational, and an active member 
of the S. E. B, Graduates are accepted by the country’s 
outstanding boarding schools, Joint salary and living 
conditions are attractive. 


Write to: Box 0801-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with over 15 years’ private 
school and college experience as teacher, Director of 
Studies, Administrative Dean, and presently Headmaster, 
desires Headmaster’s position in private school, either 
boarding or day; boys or coed; military or non-military, 
Can be made available on reasonable notice. A.B., M.A, 
and Ph.D. degrees. 


Write to: Box 821-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























WANTED: REGISTERED NURSE 
Vacancy in September for registered nurse interested 
in “live-in” position for private school — country living; 
150 boys, ages 10 — 16 years. 
Write: Dr. Merritt B. Low 
Eaglebrook School 
Deerfield, Mass. Telephone — Prescott 3-5400 
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SCHOOL HEAD WANTED 


Teaching headmaster (headmistress) with liberal arts 
background and conservative educational philosophy 
wanted for small independent elementary country day 
school for boys and girls near Baltimore — beset with 
growing pains and financial problems but with tremendous 
potential, 


Write to: Kingdon Gould, Jr. 


1119 de Salles Street 
Washington, D. C. 





TEACHER OPENINGS 


Teacher openings in small private school. Individual 
instruction for normal boys, secondary level in foreign 
language, history, mathematics, science departments. 

Write to: Box 0608-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























TEACHERS WANTED 

Lexington, Kentucky elementary day school desires 
outstanding teachers for September. 

Needs are for general teachers for Grades 2 and 3 and 
for specialists in English, math, science, etc. for depart- 
mental work in Grades 4-6. State qualifications and 
personal views on elementary education today. 

Salary range $4,000 - $7,500. 

Write to: The Lexington School, Inc. 
P. O. Box 865 
Lexington, Kentucky 














TEACHING FELLOW WANTED IN LATIN 


The University of Michigan Department of Classical 
Studies has a one-third time teaching fellowship open in 
its elementary Latin program for 1959-60. Stipend $1266 
for the year, with opportunities for further part-time em- 
ployment and/or fellowship aid up to a possible total of 
$2400.00. Unusual opportunity to learn the new structural 
approach at first hand. Applicants are urged to attend 
the 1959 summer session for advance training; non-teach- 
ing employment is available, paying up to $425.00. 


Write to: Prof. Gerald F. Else 


Department of Classical Studies 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















TEACHING OR LIBRARY POSITION WANTED 

Young married woman, A.B. in Latin and M.A, in 
English, plus some graduate work beyond that degree, 
desires English or Latin teaching position in secondary 
school. Has experience in library work and will consider 
position as librarian. Two years’ teaching experience on 
college level. 

Write to: Box 012-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















NEW FACULTY POSITIONS 


A large, New England, elementary day school is 
establishing a new faculty position in the fields of develop- 
ment, public and alumni relations, fund-raising. Skill and 
experience in a teaching field, coaching, or testing would 
be an asset. 


Write to: Box SC90 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 














able September 1959. 








CHEMISTRY-PHYSICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 


Chemistry-physics teacher, with 15 years experience 
in public and private schools, presently engaged in in- 
dustrial research, would like to return to teaching. Avail- 


Write to: Box 03X1-M 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































FROM OUR READERS 


MORE ON 
LANGUAGES 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN 


To the Editor of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


My great and good friend Dwight Perry of the 
Fountain Valley School, having read an open letter 
by A. M. Withers, printed in the February 1959 
Modern Language Journal, a rambling letter lauding 
the good old days when everyone studied Latin and 
therefore could translate into and out of a modern 
language, issues, in the April INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN, a call to arms to the old guard that dies but 
does not surrender. He speaks of “potential foreign 
language teachers who are appalled by the prospect of 
years and years of insipid classroom conversation.” 
Conversation is no more inherently insipid than read- 
ing or writing. It has the advantage of dealing directly 
with language, which is the noises that people make 
with their faces. The noises, like the faces, can be sub- 
lime or ridiculous, but they are the language. With- 


out a command of these noises, literature loses one of 
its dimensions and poetry and drama are crippled. 

Mr. Withers’ point of view, says Mr. Perry, “would 
help trustees and school committees to distinguish 
between vocational and intellectual purposes and 
achievements.” Mr. Perry assumes that the listening 
and speaking approach to the study of language ex- 
cludes the intellectual stimuli of structural and literary 
analysis. It does nothing of the sort, provided that 
the students have reached the age of analysis. I can 
not believe that he would recommend the grammar- 
translation method for primary-school children. But 
even adolescents and adults must approach a living 
language through ears and lips if their eyes are ever to 
give them a true picture of it. The opposite, grammar- 
translation, point of view has reigned in American 
foreign-language teaching for forty years. Can anyone 
honestly be proud of its present results? 


Sincerely yours, 
Dona.p D. Watsu 


The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun pe Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


SOCIAL CODE 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
attributes much of the effectiveness of its “guiding 
principles for boy-girl social life” to joint participation 
of Upper School students, parents, and faculty in 
evolving the original social code six years ago and in 
evaluating it at frequent intervals. Initially, in 1951- 
52, specially appointed committees of the student 
council, the parents association, and the school held a 
year-long series of conferences, separately and jointly, 


and devised a seven-point code of “General Sugges- 
tions”, which have been modified only slightly during 
the ensuing six years. The code governs conduct at 
social activities sponsored by the school as well as 
away from school-sponsored functions. If any one of 
the three groups — students, parents, or School — had 
imposed the code upon the other two, its acceptance 
would unquestionably have been much slower, re- 
sistance much greater. In actual fact, the construc- 
tive influence was immediately felt and has been 
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progressively strengthened from the initial publication 
of the guiding principles in the 1952-53 Student 
Handbook. 


Concurrently, to provide a forum for interpreting 
and clarifying the code to ALL parents, in 1952-53 the 
Parents Association sponsored “coffee hours”, each 
attended by School representatives and fifteen to 
eighteen mothers. Although social mores are no 
longer the principal agenda item, the fall and winter 
series of “coffees” has developed into an invaluable 
institution in home-school relations at Sidwell Friends. 
Personal invitations are issued to either a morning or 
evening “coffee”, and attendance is almost perfect. 


The student council has provided the initiative for 
the several revisions of the social code since 1952. 
With each revision, the language has become generally 
stronger and the responsibilities more clearly defined, 
but the basic points have remained essentially the 
same. Today’s code, which follows in its entirety, 
omits completely only one paragraph included in the 
1952 code — specific suggestions for parents as to the 
components of the successful home party. 


Upper School Social Code 

“The Social Code incorporates rules for student 
conduct which must be observed at social events under 
school jurisdiction as well as recommended standards 
for off-campus social functions. Each student is ex- 
pected to assume personal responsibility for uphold- 
ing this Code. 


“On-campus functions: 
are always in effect: 


The following regulations 


1. The use of intoxicating drinks is strictly for- 
bidden, and there is to be no evidence of their use 
either before or at such functions. 

2. Smoking is not permitted on the campus at any 
time. 


3. Students or guests at school dances must not 
leave if they expect to return. 


“Off-campus functions: The following regulations 
are to be observed at all social events with which the 
school is in any way connected: 

1. The use of intoxicating drinks shall be forbidden. 

2. Guests who do not comply with accepted social 
standards shall be requested to leave, with the ex- 
press approval of the host. 


“At private parties the student is expected to use 
his own discretion and common sense, and the parents 
or chaperones in charge must assume responsibility 
for all occurrences. 


**Recommended Standards: 


1. Parents or other adults should be at home dur- 
ing student parties. Although they need not be 
present throughout the party itself, they should greet 
the guests and be cognizant of the progress of the 
party. 

2. At other types of parties, such as picnics, hay- 
rides, etc., at least one adult should be present in case 
of emergency. 

3. With the exception of ‘open houses’, uninvited 
guests need not be allowed at parties. The identity of 
all guests at ‘open houses’ should be known. 

4. Parties after dances and parties after parties 
should be limited both in time and number. 

5. Parents and students should have a common 
understanding as to the time a student will return 
home from a social function. Parents should be 
notified if there is any change in plans. 

6. Each student should realize that he and his 
parents are responsible for the safety of any passenger 
in his car.” 


As the first independent school in the Washington 
area to institute a social code, Sidwell Friends, under 
Headmaster Robert S. Lyle’s chairmanship of a 
special committee of the Association of Independent 
Schools of Greater Washington, sparked the adop- 
tion of a very similar set of guiding principles by 
AISGW’s thirty member schools in 1954. The evolu- 
tion of this joint code followed similar principles and 
procedures, the emphasis again being three-way par- 
ticipation of parents, students, and school adminis- 
trations, without which the secondary school social 
code lacks both effectiveness and validity. Sidwell 
Friends has also shared its social code with area 
public schools, most recently via television debates 
and discussions participated in by student council 
officers frem area schools, with Headmaster Lyle as 
moderator. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 
The Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., in- 


augurated a unique senior college preparatory plan 
this spring, according to Donald C. Hagerman, head- 
master. Designed to give members of the senior class 
a taste of the academic freedom they will suddenly 
encounter during their freshman year in college, the 
Holderness “CPP” allows unlimited classroom cuts 
to any senior who has no grades below a college- 
certifying seventy in the previous month. Seniors are 
advised that the privilege of unlimited cuts is attended 
by full responsibility for the consequences of unwise 
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use of them, such as a mark of zero for avoidable 
absences from announced exams and quizzes. Other 
grading policies under ““CPP” are determined by each 
faculty member in relation to his own courses. 





With the beginning of the second semester, Menlo 
School, Menlo Park, Calif., removed speech from its 
curriculum and made an activity of it called the 
Toastmasters’ Club. As was noted in an earlier article, 
this change was necessitated because Mr. Colbaugh, 
Menlo’s new headmaster, required that four solids 
with honors or five solids be carried by every Menlo 
student. This new requirement left no room for such 
courses as speech, typing, or mechanical drawing to 
be offered in the regular schedule of classes. 


On April 22, the Menlo Toastmasters’ Club sponsor- 
ed an inter-scholastic speech tournament. The follow- 
ing California schools — Anna Head, Crystal Springs, 
Katherine Delmar Burke, Katharine Branson, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson — sent representatives to 
compete in this tournament. 


The Toastmasters’ Club has been so successful as 
an activity that next September Menlo School will 


also offer typing and mechanical drawing as student 
activities. 





With the rapid development of the high school 
grades at St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School, New 
York City, the curriculum will be further expanded in 
September. The science program will include physics 
as an area of study. Russian and Spanish will be 
offered to the high school boys and girls as electives. 
The language program, however, will continue the 
study of French, Latin, and German as required 
subjects. French is begun orally in the third grade; 
Latin is begun in Grade VII. Both languages are 


continued throughout, with German introduced in 
Grade X. 


Swimming and dancing instructions are offered to 
the students of St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s as part of 
the school program, and horseback riding will be 
added to this program during the next school year. 





For the sake of supplying added assistance in 
English to seniors at the South Kent School, South 
Kent, Conn., a special tutoring system has been es- 
tablished. Each student is assigned a writing tutor 
(not his regular English teacher) whose duty it is to 
give the student supplementary criticism, not only on 
his English papers but also on the composition of 
his papers written for other courses. 


An experiment is also being made among seniors in 
the improvement of their reading ability. Eight 
ratometers and one reading accelerator have been 


installed and are used by students on a voluntary 
basis. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The 28th annual exhibit of Philadelphia artists has 
been held in the exhibition room of the arts and science 
building at the Friends’ Central School, 68th and 
City Line Ave., during April. 


Each year the school has acquired several paintings 
from this exhibit to form one of the finest permanent 
collections owned by any independent school. 





The proximity of a large university can prove of 
great advantage to secondary schools. Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., 
was able to sponsor two worthwhile events during 
the month of April through its neighbor, Wayne State 
University, in Detroit, Mich. Wayne State was 
staging a series of intercollegiate debates in the 
Detroit metropolitan area, and instead of conducting 
them all at its own buildings held a number of them 
at local schools and organizations. G.P.U.S, was 
fortunate to be able to hear the debating teams of 
Michigan State University and Purdue discuss the 
topic, Resolved that the Testing and Production of 
Nuclear Weapons should be Abandoned Immediately. 
In April the Wayne State University Men’s Glee Club 


presented a program to the Upper School students 
of G.P.U.S, 





The new physical fitness program at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., es- 
tablished last October by Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, 
III, superintendent, has been under the direct super- 
vision of Thomas N. Murray, assistant director of 
athletics. Each cadet, grades seven through twelve, 
must meet certain requirements in twenty different 
events in swimming, track and field, and gymnastics 
prior to May 28. The tests have been based on the 
physical admissions requirements for USMA, USNA, 
and USAFA, scaled downward to allow for the youth 
of the cadets. 


By the end of the winter term 205 cadets had suc- 
cessfully completed the tests and Mr. Murray was 
confident that all of the 380 boys in the program, in- 
cluding first team players and the first classmen 
(seniors), would reach their respective goals. The 
NYMA senior tests were, in fact, somewhat higher 
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than those called for by the service academies. Several 
coordination exercises such as mat-rolls, head and 
hand stands, and the somersault were added, as well 
as the survival swim: float and/or swim for fifteen 
minutes in deep water, dressed in sweatsuit and 
sneakers. 


Cadets attended classes, led by Mr. Murray, twice 
a week until their tests were passed. Make-up classes 
were held during the two weeks preceding each vaca- 
tion. Seventeen cadets became members of the ‘1000 
Club” with a perfect score, having reached maximum 
qualifications in each of the twenty events. 





In conjunction with the past national Brotherhood 
Week, a series of discussions on “Understanding the 
Problems and People of the World” was programmed 
by student members of a Brotherhood Committee 
from The Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., and 
the area public high schools. The efforts of the student 
committee were supported by local Civic groups and 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc. 


The discussions, whose chief aims were to “promote 
justice, amity, understanding, and cooperation in 
human relations,” were held over an eight-week period 
and were open to the general public. 


The first lecture of the series was offered by Dr. 
Wilton Marion Krogman, Professor of Physical 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Krogman discussed “Human Values in a Chang- 
ing World”. 

The Director of Research of the NCCJ, Dr. Robert 
B. Johnson, who himself is a Negro, discussed the 
conditions of the Negro and explained his feelings 
about brotherhood. 


Dr. Joseph Stokes, Jr., a Professor of Pediatrics at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Physician-in-Chief 
of Philadelphia’s Children’s Hospital, evaluated the 
assistance programs for children that presently exist 
in Russia. 


A group of Temple University students, repre- 
senting several denominations, visited the school to 
openly discuss their views on brotherhood. 


The last of the series was presented by Dr. Gordon 
W. Lovejoy, national Program Consultant of the 
NCCJ. Dr. Lovejoy’s topic was “The South in 
Transition — A Current Review”. 


Parallelling the lecture series, the theme of brother- 
hood was integrated into the classes and daily lives of 
the students at Perkiomen School. 


The Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., is insti- 
tuting a summer study-travel program, designed to 
bring a group of outstanding students face to face 
with various world problems, and called the Inter- 
national Affairs Seminar. Completely endowed, it 
will be made up of a group of ten boys and girls 
chosen on the basis of scholarship, social adaptability, 
and ability to communicate. Of these ten, three will 
come from the Pomfret School and seven from various 
parts of the country. The program will consist of 
three parts: an intensive study of a given problem at 
the Pomfret School, a field trip to study this problem 
as it is manifested in the United States, and, finally, 
a trip abroad to receive a first hand experience with 
this problem in its foreign setting. Throughout the 
whole program emphasis will be laid upon intimate 
contact with experts, responsible officials both here 
and abroad, and peer groups. The ultimate goal is to 
prepare a group of young people to create through 
writing and speaking an understanding at peer group 
level of some of the problems challenging the United 
States today. In essence this program is an effort to 
make young people realize that “international under- 
standing” is more than a high sounding classroom 
expression; it is a reality; it is a necessity. 


The first project in the summer of 1959 will concern 
itself with Africa. The group will assemble at Tougalou 
Southern Christian College in Mississippi on June 12, 
where the president of the college, Dr. Samuel 
Kincheloe, will lecture on the economic and social 
progress of the negro in America. On June 19 the 
group returns to Pomfret for a period of intense study. 
On July 8 it leaves New York for a month’s trip to 
Rhodesia and Ghana. The seminar ends upon re- 
turn to the United States, August 9. 





Though records on all their graduates are not com- 
plete, The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C. conducted a recent survey on known colleges 
attended by their 645 men and 653 women graduates. 
According to their files, 98.4% of their graduates of the 
last two decades and 93% of all graduates continued 
their education in 215 colleges, including 19 in 14 
foreign countries. Sidwell Friends represented termi- 
nal education for very few of the remaining 1.6% to 
7%, since records indicate at least 64 instances of 
post-graduate career training in some 50 specialized 
schools (art, music, and dramatic academies, nurses’ 
training schools, business colleges, technical institutes). 


Statistics which follow are based on 1371 instances 
of matriculation by 1207 individuals in 12 junior col- 
leges and 203 degree-granting colleges, universities, 
and graduate schools. Records indicate a slight lead 
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for co-educational institutions (717 matriculations at 
131 schools) in comparison with 344 at 40 men’s col- 
leges and 310 at 44 women’s colleges. Ten colleges 
account for 38.7% of total matriculations: George 
Washington University (102), Harvard (62), Prince- 
ton (58), Swarthmore (53), Yale (51), Cornell (47), 
University of Maryland (44), Wellesley (41), Vassar 
(38), and Smith (35). 


According to the records, colleges on the Eastern 
seaboard have been selected in one out of every three 
instances: The Ivy League group — Brown (5), Co- 
lumbia (17), Cornell (47), Dartmouth (20), Harvard 
(62), Princeton (58), University of Pennsylvania (25), 
and Yale (51). The Big Seven Women’s Colleges — 
Barnard (5), Bryn Mawr (22), Mt. Holyoke (15), Rad- 
cliffe (21), Smith (35), Vassar (38), Wellesley (41). 
It is also of interest to note that six Friends colleges, 
as classified by Friends Council on Education, account 
for 8.5% of all matriculations in contrast to approxi- 
mately 5% of Sidwell Friends’ student body affiliated 
with the Society of Friends typically. 





The Tatnall School in Wilmington, Del., was host 
to three special visitors early in March. Dr. Marshall 
W. Fishwick, professor of American Studies at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Dr. Gustaaf J. Renier, 
professor emeritus of Dutch History and Institutions 
at the University of London, and Mrs. Renier spent 
the week of March 9 through 13 at the school. All 
three of the visitors gave formal talks to the students 
in Grades 7 through 12, but they spent most of their 
time visiting classes and talking informally to small 
groups of students. 


This was the first program of its kind at The Tatnall 
School and the faculty and students are still in the 
process of evaluating its results, but everyone at the 
school feels that there should be a repeat performance 
of some kind in the future. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The Academy for Boys, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, has been given more than four thousand 
acres of land. The donor, Albert G. Simms of 
Albuquerque, directed that the land be disposed of 
in such a way as to create a permanent endowment 
for the Academy. The land lies on the eastern out- 
skirts of the rapidly growing city of Albuquerque. 
It is estimated by the Board of Trustees that sale 
and lease of the land will yield an endowment fund of 
at least $5,000,000. 


Work has begun, Henry Scattergood, principal of 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, an- 
nounced recently, on a major expansion and improve- 
ment of the athletic facilities at Germantown Friends. 
“For a generation now,” said Mr. Scattergood, “we 
have been using the same space for our boys’ and 
girls’ sports, and in the past ten years we have been 
terribly cramped because of expanded enrollment. 
At last we shall be able to offer an adequate sports 
program to our students.” 


Earlier the special building committee of the 
school’s Development Committee gave final approval 
to plans for the expansion of facilities, giving the 
school five playing fields instead of only three. For 
the boys, the plans when completed in November, 
1959, will mean one regulation-size football field and 
large additional practice areas, instead of one field; 
two soccer fields, one regulation size, instead of one 
under-size field as at present; six all-weather tennis 
courts instead of the present one all-weather and four 
other courts; a full quarter-mile track and adequate 
jumping pits, instead of the present under-size fa- 
cilities; five baseball diamonds, two full-size, instead 
of the present two diamonds. 


Edward W. Thode, director of boys athletics, stated: 
“These new facilities will mean at last that we can 
offer our boys adequate practice areas in all sports. 
No longer will all the junior high boys have to leave 
when a varsity football game occurs; also, the varsity 
will be able to practice while the junior high competes. 
Every boy will be able to practice soccer in adequate 
space. In baseball, no longer will a 3-bagger from one 
diamond endanger the life and limb of the outfielders 
playing on another end of the field. At last we’ll have 
a full-size track where other schools will enjoy com- 
peting, and a full-size soccer field.” 


For girls, the new sports area will mean two athletic 
fields instead of one, thus insuring ample practice and 
game space for hockey and softball. For the first time 
at the school, it will be possible to provide really ample 
opportunity for developing skills in the girls’ sports. 


This expansion of athletic facilities has been made 
possible by the acquisition of the Mason tract, six 
acres adjoining the boys’ Wistar Brown Field. Now, 
boys’ and girls’ fields will be side by side. The school 
is renting the former girls’ area, Clark Field, to the 
School Lane House Apartments, for parking, and will 
use income from this source to provide part of the 
funds for the development of the new 6-acre area. The 
school will retain the six girls’ tennis courts and girls’ 
locker house on the Clark Field premises. 
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The trustees of The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., have announced the receipt of an 
anonymous gift to the 150th Anniversary Fund, 
making possible the immediate construction of a new 
wing to the John Dixon Library. The new addition 
will meet demands for modern library requirements 
by adding many features which have long been needed. 
The principal aspect will be the addition of a large 
reference-study area, or reading room, which will con- 
tain 10,000 volumes and working tables for about 
fifty to sixty students at one time. The mezzanine of 
this room will provide for stacks and individual carrels 
for the use of students working on projects. Elsewhere 
on the main floor of the wing will be a “listening room” 
in which will be concentrated the record-playing equip- 
ment now scattered in nooks and crannies of the pres- 
ent library area, and which will provide area for the 
study of the 1,000 discs which comprise the library 
collection. On the second floor of the new wing will 
be a seminar room or multipurpose area with folding 
wall partitions to be used for study groups viewing 
film strips and slides, classes engaged in research pro- 
jects, debating groups, the Concert Club, and other 
school organizations using library resources. Other 
features to be included in the new wing will be ade- 
quate staff space, a librarian’s office, a student typing 
room, and a faculty study. Rearrangement of the 
present library will provide for an archive of rare 
books and Lawrentiana, and for restoration of reading 
alcoves. 





On March 19, the Mothers’ Club of Menlo School, 
Menlo Park, Calif. presented its tenth annual “Fashion 
Show.” This show, which features fashions by the top 
designers of California, is eagerly anticipated by 
mothers and friends of Menlo. The proceeds from this 
annual event are given by the Mothers’ Club to 
Menlo School. These funds are used to support the 
various student activities and to purchase many fine 
library books. The students of Menlo School deeply 
appreciate the many benefits derived from these extra 
funds. However, this annual event not only results 
in a contribution of money to Menlo; it also brings 
many people on campus who might otherwise never 
visit the school. Because of this dual result the 
“Fashion Show”’ is of great value to Menlo students 
and faculty alike. 





The Boys’ School of Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., recently installed a new language laboratory 
in one of its classrooms. The laboratory is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, and it was in- 
stalled by the General Electronics Laboratories, Inc., 


of Cambridge. A schedule has been arranged so that 
every modern language class in the Boys’ School now 
has the opportunity to use this new equipment at least 
once a week. Later, honor sections and beginning 


classes will probably be the ones to use the laboratory 
most. 





John M. Whitcomb of the class of 1926 has estab- 
lished an annual gift to the library of Milton Aca- 
demy in memory of Grace Merrall Whitcomb. This 
gift will consist of books in the field of architecture 
and landscape design. The first group of books — 
more than a dozen of them — was presented in 
November 1958, and included many fine volumes, a 
number of them foreign publications. A special book- 
plate has been designed for the collection. 





A grant of $50,000 for the purpose of increasing 
scholarship aid has been given to The Perkiomen 
School, Pennsburg, Pa., and represents the largest 
single contribution ever received by the school, it 
was announced by Dr. Stephen W. Roberts, head- 
master. 


The grant, established by an anonymous donor 
who is a graduate and former teacher, will be called 
the “Randall Scholarship.” It will be awarded to 
the boy who offers an outstanding academic and 
personal record to support his application for financial 
assistance. This scholarship, to be awarded annually, 
stipulates that the recipient must maintain a credit- 
able record throughout the year to retain the aid 
grant. 


In recent years several alumni and friends of The 
Perkiomen School have established similar endow- 
ment funds either to increase annual scholarship aid 
available or to offer financial assistance in other areas 
of school activity. 


Funds recently established are the “Walter F. 
Hollenbach Fund,” given by Walter F. Hollenbach, 
Jersey City, N.J., a member of the Class of 1899; the 
“Winfield Baird Memorial Fund,” established by 
David Baird, New York, N. Y., in memory of his 
brother Winfield Baird, a member of the Class of 
1921; and the “Oscar S. Kriebel Scholarships,” per- 
petuated by alumni and friends in memory of the 
school’s beloved headmaster, Dr. O. S. Kriebel, who 
served the school from 1892 until 1932. 


In addition, the “Gunard Berry Carlson Memorial 
Scholarship” has been established by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. O. Carlson, Thorndale, Pa., in memory of their 
son, Gunard Berry Carlson. Mr. Carlson is President 
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of the Board of Trustees of Perkiomen School. 
Another grant, the “A. F. Travaglini Scholarship 
Fund,” was given by A. F. Travaglini, Thorndale, 
Pa., Class of 1943, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 





St. Paul’s School, Brooklandville, Md., has re- 
cently expanded its physical facilities to provide space 
for a completely segregated middle school. 


The Administration Building has been renovated 
and now has sufficient class rooms to take care of a 
body of 126 pupils. There is a separate library which 
functions, too, as an office for the head of the middle 
school. 


To effect this change the original dining room has 
been transferred to the lower floor of the gymnasium 
and has become a cafeteria with staggered periods for 
serving the entire student body of 470. 


This change has met with the complete satisfaction 
of the Headmaster, faculty, and students alike. 





Two new four-oared crew shells have been given to 
the South Kent School, South Kent, Conn.; one by 
fathers of the students and one by an anonymous 
donor. These shells, built by Joseph Garofolo of 
Worcester, Mass., are to be ready for the 1959 spring 
season. 


A new classic-style organ has been given anony- 
mously to South Kent for its chapel. It is to be in- 
stalled during the coming summer. 





Appleton H. Seaverns, headmaster of Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn., has announced the be- 
ginning of classes in the new $300,000 Science Build- 
ing. This red brick structure of colonial design will 
be dedicated on Spring Day, May 23, 1959. The 
building contains laboratories for biology, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. A greenhouse adjoins the biology 
laboratory. Also on the first level, there are two 
lecture rooms, a conference room, and a reading room 
for scientific periodicals and reference books. On the 
lower level, there are rooms for Glee Club and band 
practice, music appreciation and piano practice. There 
is also a laboratory for the teaching of modern 
languages. A general school reference library and 
study area is also on this level. The roof of the build- 
ing has been specially designed for the placement of 
the school telescope and other equipment for the 
study of astronomy. The construction of this building 
completes the expansion of Suffield’s classroom 
facilities. 


The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., was the re- 
cipient this winter of two insurance policies totaling 
$33,000 and of a $20,000 trust fund, all of which had 
been established for the school by Richard M. Griffith, 
class of 1914. Mr. Griffith, who died last October, was 
first president of the Thacher Alumni Association, 
served as a trustee of the school, and was the father 
of two Thacher graduates. In addition to these be- 
quests, allocated to the Thacher School Endowment 
Fund, he left a large number of books for the library, 
and several other items. 


Another recent gift to The Thacher School has 
been $10,000 from the parents of two alumni. This 
sum was given for improvement of the school’s athletic 
facilities. 





The Thayer Academy (Braintree, Mass.) Summer 
Studies in Science Program for 1959 was awarded 
$43,570 in grants, Headmaster Gordon O. Thayer has 
announced. Dr. Thayer was recently notified that the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences has received 
a grant of $33,570 from the National Science Founda- 
tion for the Thayer Academy summer science studies. 
The School Science Committee of the American Aca- 
demy is the advisory and supervisory agency for the 
1959 summer program at Thayer. Earlier, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation had awarded $10,000 to Thayer Academy. 


Announcements, brochures, and applications for the 
Thayer Academy Summer Science Studies have been 
mailed to 150 public and private secondary schools in 
the Greater Boston area. Sixty boys and girls will be 
selected from the applicants. Examinations, as part 
of the credentials, were scheduled at Thayer Academy 
for Saturday morning, April 18. Students completing 
their Junior year were encouraged to apply. 


The Thayer Academy Science Studies of ten weeks, 
from June 22 to August 28, are offered at no tuition 
charge. Materials and supplies are provided without 
cost. Transportation allowance up to $80 per student 
is included. As many as twenty scholarships to col- 
lege, ranging from $200 to $500, will be awarded to 
successful and worthy students. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


It was announced today that J. Hall Cushman, of Upper 
Darby, will become Principal of the Lower School at German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, starting next September. 
Cushman replaces Clara G. Dewsnap, who has been principal 
since 1945 and who goes now to Vassar College as Associate 
Professor of Education in the Department of Child Study, 
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Mr. Cushman, who taught fifth grade at Germantown 
Friends School from 1952-1955, is presently a teacher at the 
Primos School in the Upper Darby District, where he has taught 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades for the past four years. 

Cushman attended the Governor Dummer Academy in 
South Byfield, Mass., and graduated from Harvard College in 
1949 as an English major. In 1950 he earned his M.A. at 
Harvard and then taught two years at the N. Y. Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, before coming to Germantown 
Friends School in 1952. 


Cushman presently is working in the Graduate School at 
the University of Pennsylvania, taking courses in school ad- 
ministration, He has been active in the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, where he participated in the 
construction of tests in writing for the elementary school, 





Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, president of The Northfield 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass., has announced that Arthur D. 
Platt, assistant headmaster of Mount Hermon School, who was 
elected assistant treasurer and clerk of the board of trustees of 
The Northfield Schools last fall, will assume also on July 1 the 
duties of administrative assistant to the president. Mr. Platt 
has been associated with Mount Hermon School since 1928 in 
various academic and administrative capacities. 


Graduating from Trinity College in 1928, he joined the 
Mount Hermon faculty the same year as a member of the 
mathematics department. He earned his M. A. from Columbia 
University in 1936. At various times Mr. Platt has served at 
Mount Hermon as director of permissions, head of the mathe- 
matics department, and director of studies. After July 1, Mr. 
Platt’s office will be in the administrative building of The North- 
field Schools on the campus of Northfield School for Girls. 





In connection with the article by Floyd Rinker, which 
appeared in the April issue of THe Buttetin, Milton Academy 
Boys’ School, Milton, Mass., announces that Charles R. Morris, 
Chairman of the English Department, has been serving as a 
member of the committee which has been working on the TV 
pilot program in the humanities. 


The Boys’ School is participating in this venture. All mem- 
bers of the graduating class and their English masters will 
watch the programs described by Mr. Rinker in his article. 





Thomas F, Morrison, member of the science department 
(and its former Chairman) of Milton Academy, this winter 
published a textbook entitled Human Physiology. The book 
was produced in collaboration with the head of the science de- 
partment at Santa Monica (Calif.) High School and a University 
of Indiana Medical School professor. The publishers are Henry 
Holt and Company. 


Mr. Morrison was for many years a member and chairman 
of the SEB’s Bureau of Research. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., one member of the staff, Clair Bee, athletic director and 
head of the academy’s summer program, All-America Camp, is 
also an author of some note. His sports stories for boys, featuring 
star player, Chip Hilton, now number seventeen volumes, the 
latest one being Pay-Off Pitch (1959), Grosset & Dunlap, an 
exciting novel about college baseball. 

In the professional field of writing for fellow coaches, Clair 
Bee,. with Kenneth Norton, coach of basketball at Manhattan 


College, began the revision of the Basketball Library last year. On 
March 31, 1959, the new work was published by Ronald Press 
of New York City in five volumes, as follows: 


The Science of Coaching: — a complete guide for the high 
school and college coach — features offensive and defensive play, 
practice schedules, scouting, selection of material, conditioning 
and training. Foreword by Alvin Julian. 155 illustrations. 

Basketball Fundamentals and Techniques: describes footwork, 
dribbling, passing, shooting, rebounding individual skills in 
team play. Foreword by Ned Irish. 122 illustrations. 

Individual and Team Basketball Drills: contains 200 drills 
from which the coach may select those that fit into his style of 
play. Foreword by Pete Newell. 197 illustrations. 

Man-to-Man Defense and Attack: deals with every variation 
of man-to-man defense and suitable attacks for each. Foreword 
by Asa S. Bushnell. 186 illustrations. 


Zone — Defense and Attack: covers all zones and variations, 
their application, and methods used to oppose them. Featured 
is a pattern attack to penetrate any zone defense. Foreword by 
John Nucatola. 215 illustrations. 





Dr. Stephen W. Roberts, headmaster of The Perkiomen 
School, Pennsburg, Pa., was re-elected to his third term as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Boarding School Association of the 
Philadelphia Region. The group held their annual meeting at the 
Milton Hershey School, Hershey, Penna., on Saturday, April 11. 





At the winter meeting of the Headmasters Association of the 
United States, held in Rye, N. Y., E. Laurence Springer, head- 
master of The Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., was elected vice- 
president for the coming year. 


Mr. Springer has served as president of the Country Day 
School Headmasters Association, is a delegate to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a member of the governing board 
of the National Council of Independent Schools, and is active in 
numerous other educational associations on the state and na- 
tional level. 





Charles Whittemore of the South Kent School, South 
Kent, Conn., and Albert Boothby of the Millbrook School, 
Millbrook, N. Y., have recently exchanged lectures in history. 
They plan to continue the practice next year and hope that other 
schools may join in the scheme. The purpose of the exchange is 
to give students a fresh point of view and to give teachers an 
opportunity to lecture on subjects of special interest to them. 





Thomas Dingman, head of the science department at the 
South Kent School, is concluding a year’s leave of absence 
during which he has been working with the physical science 
group in the development of a new physics course for secondary 
schools. This project is sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation. In the course of his duties, Mr. Dingman has 
visited schools in many parts of the country and taken part in 
the evaluation of the new program as it is introduced among 
them. 





The Board of Trustees of The Tatnall School in Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced the appointment of J. Leslie Firth as 
assistant principal and academic head of the upper school. 

Mr. Firth came to Tatnall in September, 1957, as Director 
of Studies. He was born and educated in England. During 
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World War II he served as a navigator in the Royal Air Force. 
He received his B. A. and M. A. degrees at Cambridge University 
and came to this country in 1948. After teaching English and 
Latin for four years at Lake Forest Academy in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, he became head of the Latin department at Shady Side 
Academy in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he also served as SEB 
correspondent and representative, and was adviser to the school’s 
student newspaper. 





Lawrence E. Tuttle, assistant headmaster at Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass., has been named headmaster at Vermont 
Academy in Saxtons River, Vt., it has been announced by 
Frederick W. Shepardson, president of the board of trustees. 

Tuttle will succeed Headmaster Laurence G. Leavitt, who 
is retiring after twenty-five years of distinguished service to the 
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school, the only independent boys’ preparatory school in Ver- 
mont. He will take over the headmastership on July 1, 1959. 

He attended the Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y., where 
his father was assistant headmaster for a number of years; he is a 
graduate of Brooks School. He is also a graduate of Yale, where 
his undergraduate work was interrupted by a three-year stint in 
the U. S. Navy during World War II. He received an Ed. M. 
degree from the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Mr. 
Tuttle also did graduate work in French at the University of 
Laval in Quebec, Canada, 

Mr. Tuttle has had considerable experience in independent 
school work. He taught at Avon Old Farms School, Avon, Conn. 
and at St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. before going to Brooks 
School in 1954. At Brooks, in addition to serving as Assistant 
Headmaster, Mr. Tuttle was director of guidance, counselor on 
college admissions and alumni secretary. 


Outve Day Bramua_t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR COLLEGE 


How to tell one college from another was the subject 
of a talk given on the weekend before the Easter recess 
at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., by President 
William C. Fels of Bennington College. He spoke to 
members of the sophomore and junior classes and their 
parents who were guests of the school Saturday and 
Sunday. 


To the parents and their daughters, who had spent 
Saturday showing the school to their fathers and 
mothers and attending classes with them, President 
Fels said that it was possible to distinguish one college 
from another but that the differentiation was not easy. 
He pointed out that in the next year or two the 
students in his audience would be chosing which 
institution they would attend and would be reading 
the promotional prose of many catalogues and 
bulletins. 


Mr. Fels went on to say that, as an example, there 
is little difference between the urban, the rural, or the 
suburban college if one explores the description each 
college gives of itself. A rural college is one which, 
although it has the advantages of being selfcontained 
in a village community, is nevertheless within reach 
of the advantages of a metropolitan area. An urban 
college is one which enjoys the advantages of a 
metropolitan area while it maintains its integrity as a 
small community within the confines of its own 
campus. 


President Fels said that today’s high school stu- 
dents, who are attempting to enter college on an un- 


precedented scale, should avoid chosing an institution 
because it is big or little, rural or urban, because 
mother went there, or even because of the number 
of books in the library. There are guide posts to a 
good college, however, which students might follow 
in order to make the most of the $10,000 investment 
which four years of college will probably represent. 


These guide posts include the following points: 
1. Is the faculty active in affairs outside the class- 
room? 2. What are the characteristics of the fresh- 
man class? Are these good students? 3. Do the best 
faculty members teach freshmen? 4. Does the college 
restrict its academic offerings to a reasonable working 
minimum? 5. Does the college give more than lip 
service to student independence? 6. Does a kind of 
divine discontent indicate that the student body is 
alive? 7. Are there overt signs of intellectual rebellion 
— not the kind that snowballs a St. Patrick’s Day 
parade? 8. Is the social life of the institution largely 
unorganized? 9. Are there close faculty-student 
relationships? 


Following President Fel’s talk there were two ques- 
tion and answer periods on the problems and op- 
portunities in college entrance. Anne Wellington, 
headmistress of Emma Willard, met with the sopho- 
mores and their parents, and Clemewell Lay, co- 
headmistress, with the juniors and their fathers and 
mothers. The purpose of the meetings was to help 
achieve a realistic approach to chosing a college, and 
to explore some of the many new opportunities which 
lie today in the field of higher education. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 


Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, N. J., is participat- 
ing in an experimental mathematics program as a 
member of the Princeton Mathematics Center, one of 
twelve such units organized by the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. Schools in these centers are now 
offering a new program for the seventh and eighth 
grades. Other centers have been established at the 
Universities of Arizona, Chicago, Colorado, Michigan, 
and Louisiana State; and in the communities of 
Brookline, Mass.; Pasadena, Calif.; and Westport, 
Conn. 

Preliminary work on the curriculum was done by a 
“writing group” at Yale University last summer, and 
the University of Maryland Mathematics Project ex- 
panded and developed these units of study. 


Every center has at its head a mathematician of 
distinction. Dr. Nathan Fine of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study heads the Princeton Center and has 
been of great help to many of the teachers. He and 
the other consulting mathematicians are available 
at all times to the teachers for consultation and 
advice. 

The content of the courses is not radically new (at 
least for Miss Fine’s School), but the point of view 
and general approach are. “This is a completely 
mathematical approach to arithmetic,” says Dr. 
William D., Purcell, chairman of the Princeton Center. 
“Instead of teaching rules we show the pupils that a 
mathematician proves every statement he makes in 
numbers by logical reasoning.” 

The fourteen units in the syllabus (which comes to 
teachers in mimeographed form) are as follows: 

I. What is Mathematics and Why You Need to 
Know It 


II. Numeration 
III. Natural Numbers and Zero 
IV. Factoring and Primes 

V. Non Negative Rational Numbers 
VI. 
VII. 
IX. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
Teachers in the classes involved make a written re- 
port at the end of each unit to the Yale headquarters. 


It is expected that the material will be worked over 
again next summer and presented in revised form next 


fall. 


Non-metric Geometry 

& VIII. Informal Geometry 

& X. Measurement and Approximation 
Mathematics at Work in Science 

Uncle Sam as Statistician 


Chance 
Mathematical Systems and Divisibility 


All of the students in all of the schools are reported 
to have found the new work stimulating and fun, even 
those pupils with limited mathematical aptitude. 
When one little girl was asked by her teacher if she 
was having any trouble with her homework, she re- 
plied, ‘No — my only trouble is explaining it to my 
mother.” 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


During the first two weeks of February 1959, The 
Brearley School in New York City was host to Miss 
Yuen Chooi Yeng, a Herald Tribune Forum visitor 
from Singapore. Yeng was an eighteen-year-old who 
planned to be a teacher, so she was particularly in- 
terested in visiting the lower school and telling the 
younger children about her own country. She charmed 
one class into learning the Chinese symbols for the 
numbers one through ten, and they managed to repro- 
duce these in their next mathematics assignment to 
the perplexity of a math teacher not versed in such 
Oriental lore. To other classes Yeng spoke of the 
school life in Singapore, or the political concerns of her 
country, and she brought to each situation such poise 
and sensitivity that she left behind her an impression 
of grace and delicacy as important a contribution to 
the students’ appreciation of her background and 
culture as anything she actually said. 





Mrs. Charles George Berendsen, instructor of his- 
tory at The Chapin School, New York City, for 
the past ten years, becomes headmistress next July, 
when Ethel Grey Stringfellow, headmistress since 
1934, retires. Mrs. Berendsen is a Smith College 
graduate. 





The Board of Trustees of the Kent School, Engle- 
wood, Colorado, has recently announced the appoint- 
ment of John F. Dunn as headmaster. He will take 
over his duties on July 1 of this year. 


Mr. Dunn comes to Kent School from Colorado 
Academy, a member school of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools, where he has been dean 
for three years. Before taking up residence in the 
West he was for eight years head of the junior high 
school and director of the day camp of Avon Old 
Farms School, Avon, Connecticut. Prior to that time 
he taught at The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, 
and St. Paul’s School for Boys, Baltimore. 


Mr. Dunn completed his undergraduate studies at 
Temple University and received his M. A. degree 
from the Graduate School of Education of Yale 
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University. Within a year he expects to finish his 
doctoral studies in psychology at the University of 
Denver. 





The appointment of Mrs. Cecily Cannan Selby as 
headmistress of The Lenox School, New York City, 
has been announced. Mrs. Selby is a Radcliffe 
College alumna, with a doctorate from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. She will succeed 
Miss Olivia Green on July 1. Miss Green is retiring 
after thirty years as headmistress of Lenox. 





The Rev. Robert Sandercock, chaplain at the 
Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., 
since 1953, has resigned his position to accept the 
pastorate of the College Hill Presbyterian Church in 
Easton, Pa. Mr. Sandercock assumed his new duties 


in March. 





Alterations now under way at Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill School, Greenfield, Mass., will expand the fa- 
cilities of the school, both classroom space and dormi- 
tory accommodations. Two classrooms are being con- 
structed in the space formerly occupied by the art 
studio, which has been relocated in unused first-floor 
space. Four rooms for students and two bathrooms 
on the second floor will make space for nine additional 
girls in September. 


The classrooms are to be ready for use at the be- 
ginning of the spring term on April 7. 


This construction is the second stage in the de- 
velopment program which was started in 1957 with 
the building of a new science laboratory, a students’ 
lounge, and dormitory space for ten girls. These new 
quarters will make it possible to increase the number 
of resident students to ninety-nine. Stoneleigh also 
has four day students. 





Plans for celebrating next year’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Westover School, Middle- 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


bury, Conn., include two symposiums to be held in 
October and in May. The October meetings will be 
addressed by Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, President of 
Stanford University, and Virgilia Peterson, writer, 
moderator of the radio program “Author Meets the 
Critics,” and alumna of the school. 


The symposiums, for which plans have been formu- 
lated by joint trustee, faculty and alumnae commit- 
tees, are designed to illustrate in terms of past, present, 
and future the school motto, “‘Cogitare, Agere, Esse.” 
The October meeting will center on Cogitare, stressing 
formal education for girls of today and tomorrow. 
The spring symposium, at the time of alumnae re- 
unions, will illustrate Agere and Esse through the 
accomplishments of the school’s former students. 


The two symposiums will be supplemented through- 
out the year 1959-1960 by exhibits showing the history 
of the school, its aims, its educational record, the 
creative work of its past and present students, their 
participation in community affairs, and their daily 


life. 





For the past few years the faculty and members of 
the board of trustees of Westridge School, Pasadena, 
Calif., have had an annual evening meeting at the 
school, preceded by coffee and dessert, in order that 
each group might know the aims and functions of the 
other with relation to the school. Sometimes matters 
concerning the school itself have been examined, but 
often the broader phases of education have been 
discussed. 


This year, The Pursuit of Excellence, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc., Panel Report, was selected as 
a basis for the discussion. Certain teachers and 
trustees were asked to report and review specific sec- 
tions of the pamphlet. After each report, the discus- 
sion became general. The wide variety of occupations 
of board members (the women as well as the men) and 
the diversity of educational experience in the faculty 
and administration, made it an especially interesting 
project, and beneficial from all angles. 


Edited by Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LOWER SCHOOLS’ DINNER 

The dinner meeting of the Heads of SEB Lower 
Schools, held at the Williams Club in New York on 
the eve of the Board’s 33rd Annual Conference, was 


well attended. It was good to meet again and talk 
with our institutional counterparts from over fifty 
schools from near and far. 
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After an excellent dinner “Dick” Allen, of Moses 
Brown, acted as moderator in as fine, well-ordered, 
and stimulating an exhibition of differences of opinion 
as can be assembled. 


We discussed such things as “When to Introduce 
Cursive Script — If Ever,” ‘““Why not have exchange 
students and exchange teachers among U.S. schools 
as well as foreign schools?” This topic received much 
enthusiastic response, and interested schools were 
encouraged to write to Deane Webber (The Haver- 
ford School), who agreed to act as intermediary. 


“Student Councils in Lower Schools” were argued 
pro and con, with many interesting opinions and 
policies being presented but no real trend established. 


As usual the problem of admission requirements 
was discussed. The policies and practices of most 
schools, as expressed, are fairly uniform in general 
application but quite diverse in details. The Admis- 
sions Committee seems to be widely used, but opinion 
was divided between the qualities of standardized 
tests and home-made tests designed to fit the in- 
dividual school. The extended school visit as a form 
of test is used in a few schools but is not popularly 
accepted. 


Although debate was reasonably limited, the meet- 
ing broke at 10 o’clock with many interesting topics 
of the pre-arranged agenda not even touched. For 
this reason it was moved and passed unanimously 
that for future S.E.B. conferences a place should be 
provided for a continuation meeting on Friday. (This 
has been promised for next year.) 


DEANE WEBBER 

(Chairman of Arrangements and 
Secretary) 

The Haverford School 
Haverford, Pa. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
To Bulletin Readers: 


Our small delegation from the Loudoun Country 
Day School in Leesburg, Virginia returned from the 
SEB conference this year with a comfortable feeling 
that we are on the right track in our English- 
Grammar-Language curriculum. On comparing notes 
after each meeting, we found that everyone was talk- 
ing about two things: the teaching of grammar in 
the early grades, and the co-ordination of English 
grammar and languages. 


Since our beginning, a few short years ago, we have 
stressed grammar, beginning with nouns and verbs in 


the third grade. By the end of the eighth grade, our 
students have had a thorough background in funda- 
mentals. The Latin teacher reports that it is a pleasure 
to have students who can recognize the dative case as 
the indirect object and not to have to take precious 
time to teach English grammar before going into the 
Latin forms. It was interesting to note that the text- 
book publishers are reviving old editions of books 
containing diagraming, which we have been doggedly 
teaching without a text! 


Contrary to the opinion of writers of modern 
“language” text books we find that a child can learn 
the parts of speech, by their proper names, as early 
as the third grade. The sooner they become familiar 
with these tools, the sooner they will be able to write 
a proper sentence, paragraph and composition. 


Hexen G. Wattace — (Mrs. John A.) 
Bulletin Corrrespondent 

Loudoun Country Day School 
Leesburg, Virginia 





At Bard Hall, the Lower School of New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
the use of TV as an instrument of education has been 
made possible by the Board of Regents of the N.Y. 
State Department of Education. Twice weekly on 
Tuesday and Wednesday at 11:00 A.M., the young 
cadets of Grades III and IV are able to view the ex- 
cellent science program, produced by the Dept. of 
Education in New York City, on channel 11. Many 
simple experiments are demonstrated, and a bibliog- 
raphy of reading material is suggested during each 
of the twenty minute classes. On certain days each 
month the cadets stay to see the arts and crafts pro- 
gram which follows the science. 


Then on Thursday and Friday, Grades V-VI of 
NYMA attend a somewhat more advanced science 
program at the same hour, also produced by the Dept. 
of Education. The topic of the next lesson is an- 
nounced each day, and the Academy students are 
given the opportunity to try the experiments which 
have been demonstrated or suggested. The interest 
is high and both teacher and student take notes for 
future quizzes and examinations. 


Thus among the youngest cadets at New York 
Military Academy TV has come to mean something 
in addition to baseball games or “‘Lassie’”’. When they 
move from ancient Bard Hall into the new barracks 
building next September, the TV set will be ready 
for further adventures in arts and sciences. 
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At the Polytechnic School (Pasadena, Calif.) in Olive Trees,” is published by the B. F. Wood Music 
anticipation of the addition of Grades X, XI, and XII Co. 
in the next three years, students in this year’s ninth 
grade are taking pride in identifying themselves as 
members of the Polytechnic class of 62. Meanwhile, 
substantial financial support from parents, former 
patrons, alumni, and other friends of the school has 
supplemented earlier property gifts to ensure an 
auspicious launching of Polytechnic’s new senior high 
school department next September. 


Miss Bainpton’s article on another aspect of music 
appears in the March Music Fournal under the title 
“Piano Pupils’ Individual Needs.” 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., has begun 
a new program of evaluating student reading abilities 
through the use of various reading comprehension 
tests. 





Ruth Bampton, of the music department of the The results of the tests are evaluated by the English 
Polytechnic School, has had three additional octavos faculty in order to determine the individual needs of 
published this spring. All are two-part numbers for each student at the Academy. 
young choruses. Miss Bampton’s two new octavos Following the school day, each student does specified 
issued by J. Fischer & Bro. are ‘‘Praises toOur God,” reading assignments under the supervision of an 
arranged from the final chorus of Bach’s Cantata 129, English department member. The program is di- 
and “Tidings of Joy,” based on a Lithuanian carol. rected toward correcting the individual’s particular 
A second Christmas number, “Winds Through the deficiency in reading. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 





In this, his final appearance as editor of “Our Schools and the Public,” Mr. Parker presents the minutes 
of a semi-annual workshop of the Public Relations Committee, so that those of you who have never at- 
tended one of these informal discussions can see what they are like. 


After many years of devoted service both as a member of the Public Relations Committee and as 
editor of these columns, Mr. Parker has resigned. Only those of us who have had the good fortune to work 
closely with him since 1944 can realize fully the value of his intelligent and conscientious work for the 
Secondary Education Board. He will be sadly missed. 

It is a pleasure to announce that he will be succeeded as editor by Alden D. Groff, whose resignation 
as chairman of the Public Relations Committee has just been received. Mr. Groff asks that all schools 
put him on their mailing list right away, so that he will receive not only their public relations news stories 
but also all of their off-campus adult publications, from which he may acquire public relations ideas to 
share with our readers. Unless otherwise restricted he will assume that he has permission to quote from 
your magazines and other printed matter. 


Please send your public relations stories and your publications to: 


Atpen D. Grorr 
56 Armour Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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SIXTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL WORKSHOP 


OF THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Held at the Williams Club in New York City on Thursday, November 20, 1958 


r. GrorF called the meeting to order at two 
| \ o'clock. Pointing to the fact that this was 
the sixteenth Public Relations Workshop, he 
added that it would have been the seventeenth if it 
had not been necessary to cancel the meeting of last 
May. The popularity of the meetings, he said, has 
not diminished since they were first started more than 
eight years ago. Approximately every two years the 
Secondary Education Board office sends out to the 
member schools a notice, telling them about the work- 
shops and suggesting that they apply for invitations 
to send delegates. Interested schools then fill out 
application forms and return them to the SEB office. 
There they are filed in order of receipt. Fifteen schools 
are invited to send delegates to each workshop. When 
the list of applicants has been used up, a new notice 
is sent out to the membership. Thus the workshops 
go on and on with a constant waiting list. 

Next Mr. Groff told the group about the publica- 
tions which the committee has produced since it was 
first appointed in 1944. They are: 1. A Handbook on 
News Publicity Methods; 2. A Handbook on Alumni 
Organizations; 3. Our Independent School Trustees; 
4. Choosing an Independent School for Your Child (a 
guide for parents); 5. Teaching in the Independent 
School; A Career (for prospective teachers). He was 
amazed to find that many of those present had not 
heard of these publications. Members of the Public 
Relations Committee suggested to Miss Osgood that 
from time to time she should call the attention of 
member schools to the public relations booklets in the 
pages of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN. 

Explaining that it has become the pleasant custom 
to have the members of the committee take turns pre- 
siding over the workshops, Mr. Groff first introduced 
the committee, one by one, and then turned the meet- 
ing over to chairman pro tem Miss Elizabeth Parmelee, 
Headmistress of The Calhoun School in New York. 


PUBLICITY 


1ss Potrer asked what the results are of 

| V/ schools’ approaches to national news media. 

She feels that radio does a good job, but she 

has been unable to get on TV in Boston or anywhere 
in New England. She has had good luck with radio 
station WBZ in Boston. For example, Carl DeSuze 
is interested and does a good job, and Leo Egan will 


report on school sport stories. WHYN in Springfield 
offered the school some time, but it was from 11:00 to 
11:30 in the morning, which is inconvenient for school 
people. At present Miss Potter is writing a magazine 
article that has been asked for. 

Miss Parmelee asked: ‘‘What luck have the rest of 
you had?” and after a silence added, “Don’t all speak 
at once!” It was agreed that Miss Potter had had 
very good luck indeed. 


Mr. Parker said that radio station WGBH, in the 
Boston area, handles educational programs at the 
college level and would probably be interested in school 
level programs. The Christian Science Monitor prints 
stories about colleges and schools. The trade associa- 
tion magazines, too, are good media for school news 
stories. Mr. Davis told about a course in metallurgy 
that was given at New York Military Academy last 
year by a parent who is in the welding field. The 
Welding Engineer ran a story about it. (See the 
January, 1959 issue of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BuLLeEtTIN.) 

Is it possible to evaluate national publicity in terms 
of fund raising response? No. Often schools get 
publicity quite by accident but cannot get it when 
they seek it. Mr. Mayhew pointed out that it is im- 
possible for day schools to get into the New York 
Times or the Herald Tribune. Indeed, it is hard for 
any school to get news stories in those papers unless 
the stories are of interest to all readers — or unless 
someone knows someone! 


Miss Parmelee interpolated the caution: We must 
be careful to make sure that our students are not 
exploited. 


Mr. Jones asked about the care and feeding of 
education editors. What do they want from schools? 
What should we send to metropolitan education 
editors? It was agreed that metropolitan newspapers 
want only news of national importance. Mr. Edgar 
suggested that it is good to undertake joint projects 
with public schools, for such stories are of interest to 
more people and, therefore, are more likely to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. As a matter of fact, public- 
private school activities are the very best possible 
public relations; they win friends and sometimes 
money. 

Mr. Black opened a discussion of hometown re- 
leases. Some schools send out stories to hometown 
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papers regularly; others never send any. He wondered 
whether or not this was a good job for a press club 
to handle. Just how valuable are hometown news 
items? Certainly they are alot of work. Mr. Umpleby 
suggested sending such items only to centers where 
several boys or girls live. It was agreed that if the 
press club should be put in charge of sending out 
hometown news releases, its members would need 
close supervision. While some persons belong to the 
school of thought that it is educational for boys and 
girls to learn how to write and to send this kind of 
news release, others believe that it is better for adults 
to do it. 

Of course, parental pride enters into the picture. 
Many parents like seeing their children’s names in 
print. On the other hand, there are parents who dis- 
approve mightily, so it is desirable to get permission 
in advance. Miss Potter sends carbon copies of her 
news releases to the parents, so that they can either 
complain to the newspapers or let the school know 
that they do not want to have news of their children 
appear in print. 

Mr. Bergman spoke of hearing a talk by Millicent 
Taylor, education editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, in which she suggested that schools should 
think in terms of the independent school group as a 
whole rather than of a single school. In other words, 
a story about the teaching of Russian in all inde- 
pendent schools would be of much greater interest 
to the newspapers and their publics than would a 
story about the teaching of Russian at Browne and 
Nichols School, for example. 

There is, of course, very little difficulty in getting 
stories published by local or “hometown” newspapers. 
They will print anything that has to do with local 
families. 

Mr. Parker uttered a wise closing thought: He re- 
minded us that publicity is a by-product of a good 
operation and that publicity for publicity’s sake is 
not good and accomplishes nothing. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


r. Biack asked how many publications most 
| \ schools have. His school has a great many. 
What are the most useful kinds of printed 
matter? Mr. Kast said that his school is a day school, 
which naturally needs much less printed matter than 
a boarding school does. It publishes a handbook which 
describes the curriculum of the school and gives other 
information, and is something for the boy or the 
parents to take home. It is a good means of keeping 
the parents informed. The annual report of the head- 
master, he finds, is also valuable to hand to a new 
parent. 


Mr. Jones remarked that since his is a little boys’ 
school its printed matter is inexpensive and simple. 
The school prints a special newspaper for parents and 
another special issue for alumni. 

In the opinion of Mr. Davis a combined catalogue 
and viewbook is better than two separate booklets. 
Others prefer a viewbook with an annual catalogue 
supplement that can be inserted in the viewbook. 
Still others have both a catalogue and a viewbook and 
find them both necessary. Mr. Black suggested that 
the catalogue is for the parents and the viewbook is 
for the boy. 

My school, said Mr. Smith, has a catalogue with a 
center spread which is an aerial photograph of the 
school. Annually the school publishes a glorified news- 
paper, which is a yearbook, with the pictures of the 
seniors and much amateur photography. 

Mr. Batchelder, a new Headmaster, said that his 
school’s Bulletin goes to friends, alumni, and parents. 
Unhappily the alumni association is at present virtu- 
ally defunct, but he hopes it can be brought to life 
soon. The school also has a viewbook and catalogue 
supplement and a literary magazine. 

Mr. Mayhew commented that the increase in 
postage rates is important and may cause many 
schools to cut down rather than to increase the 
number of their publications. The question then was 
asked: Are combined mailings good to save postage? 
If more than one publication is included in an en- 
velope, do they all get read? The consensus was that 
it is important for a school to be discriminating and 
not to send out too many publications, whether or not 
they are put in the same envelope. There is a satura- 
tion point, after all. 


HAT kind of publications do the alumni want? 
\W Eaglebrook alumni want to know more about 
what is going on at school and are less inter- 
ested in what other alumni are doing. The alumni 
magazine of New York Military Academy, on the 
other hand, is largely devoted to alumni notes. Mr. 
Davis said that the alumni read the notes not only 
of their own classes but also of the three classes im- 
mediately before and the three immediately after their 
own. Old timers read the notes of all the classes. 


It was mentioned that the alumni bulletins of some 
schools are published entirely by the alumni with no 
assistance at all from school personnel. Of course, this 
is a great help to the school; but sometimes magazines 
so produced are not as expertly done as those that 
are edited by the schools. 

Mr. Bergman said that his magazine has a regular 
pattern. It contains two serious articles, school news, 
alumni news, and at the end a trustee profile. The 
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school is fortunate in having financial help from an 
interested parent, which makes it possible to have 
a more expensive type of publication than would 
otherwise be the case. Someone asked whether it 
would not be possible for many schools to find 
financial help of this sort. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the alumni bulletin of 
his school devotes some space in each issue to an 
alumnus of distinction. This is the school’s way of 
awarding the equivalent of an honorary degree. 

Mr. Clark wanted to know whether it is a good plan 
to send the alumni bulletin to former parents. The 
answer was an enthusiastic yes. 

Isn’t there some value, asked Miss Parmelee, in 
just keeping in touch with former parents and with 
your alumni? The Calhoun School puts out a social 
calendar each year, which is small enough to fit in your 
pocket. It is fairly expensive to produce, but the good 
will it creates is more than worth it. 

The discussion then turned to handbooks of various 
kinds. (There are handbooks for new students, hand- 
books for new and old students, handbooks for new 
faculty members, handbooks for parents.) Mr. Titzel 
thinks that it is absolutely necessary to have a hand- 
book for new boys. Often the same handbook can be 
used both for new boys and for new faculty. Moravian 
Seminary has a handbook that is used by both new 
and old students and is changed a bit every year. It 
is an excellent idea to give copies to the parents, also. 

At this point Mr. Groff asked permission to bring up 
the subject of alumni directories. He had just recently 
seen a copy of the directory put out by Perkiomen 
School, and it had impressed him tremendously be- 
cause of its inclusiveness and its small cost to the 
school. Because sooner or later most schools face the 
problem of getting out an alumni directory, the story 
of Perkiomen’s experience is worth telling here. 

The Perkiomen School Alumni Directory, just 
published, was the first one issued by the school since 
1932. Work on it involved tracing back into old 
musty cards and records, with little assurance of their 
being accurate. In 1951 the alumni secretary re- 
ceived about 2,000 3 x 5 cards containing simply the 
names of the alumni and questionable addresses. In 
the past five years the alumni secretary (who is 
Mrs. Eleanore Roberts, wife of the Headmaster) has 
hunted up lost alumni, added non-graduates to the 
list of alumni, and set up a new information card, 
which contains more information than the old one 
did. She has built up a mailing list of 3,000 alumni, 
plus 500 friends, parents, businesses, trustees, etc. 

One and one-half persons worked on the directory 
and at the same time kept on with their regular work. 
Cards were sent to the printer in alphabetical order 
for the alphabetical index. He returned them with 


proof, and Mrs. Roberts and her part time helper read 
the proof and then re-sorted the same cards for class 
lists. The printer took the rearranged cards and set up 
type again; Mrs. Roberts and her help erread proof and 
then re-sorted the cards for the geographical list. It is 
easy to see what an enormous amount of typing was 
saved by this method. Mrs. Roberts adds that because 
of a very kind printer it was possible to make changes 
in the directory right up to a very late deadline. 

The directory is not an offset job but a hand typeset 
one. The charges were as follows: 4000 copies (124 
pages and cover; 6 x 9 trimmed size; inside stock: 60 
Ib. English finish; cover stock: 65 lb. antique finish; 
books side stitched with pasted covers and trimmed 
flush) — 8314c each. The directories were mailed by 
weight under a permit and cost Yc each. 

Mrs. Roberts writes that letters are coming in from 
alumni with thanks for the directory, with inaccura- 
cies reported, with new addresses, with news of lost 
alumni, with news of those who have died, and so ca. 
The value of the directory is already evident. And the 
alumni are voluntarily contributing toward the cost of 
publication. 


uRN1NG back to the general subject of publicity, 

Mr. Jones asked whether there is a possibility 
that people are going to get bored with con- 
tinuing references to underpaid faculty members? The 
answer was an emphatic no. Mr. Cox, of the com- 
mittee, who was absent, had sent a helpful letter in 
which, among other things, he had written that if 
people get bored by such references, it is because they 
are tired of hearing so much talk with so little action. 
Schools cannot postpone taking a bold step forward in 
the way of raising salaries; for whether they like it or 
not, they are going to be forced to match the salaries 
paid by the best public schools. Mr. Edgar added that 
the longer we continue to underpay the teacher the 
longer he will be looked down upon by our society. 

Mr. Black asked the group to consider how helpful 
fringe benefits can be as supplements to salaries. For 
example, some schools offer their faculty members, in 
turn, “summer sabbaticals.” That is, the school pays 
for summer travel or study for a certain number of 
faculty members each summer. There is one school 
that gives faculty members either the spring or the 
fall term off, so that they can have about six consecu- 
tive months for travel or study at school expense. 
Some schools give half-year and whole-year sabbati- 
cals with pay. 

During the discussion it was recommended that 
schools should publicize the exact salaries they pay 
their faculty members and compare them with the 
exact salaries paid to comparable teachers in the local 
public schools. It is also wise, many think, to inform 
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the parents and alumni about the salary scale. Often 
they are not aware of how low the salaries really are. 

Everyone agreed that buildings should not be put 
ahead of paying good teachers decent salaries, but 
Mr. Batchelder remarked that a run-down school can 
gain much by being modernized and made to look like 
a going concern. Any school needs to make a good im- 
pression on the public. Of course, a new building is 
more startling and tangible than a new and excellent 
teacher. It is up to the head of the school and the 
public relations officer to make the alumni and the 
trustees understand the importance of good faculties 
and decent salaries. Alumni are often inspired to give 
to the school because of their fondness for the really 
good older teachers. It should not be difficult to 
educate them to be interested in better salaries for 
teachers as a goal for fund raising. 

The next question to be discussed was parents’ day 
versus separate fathers’ and mothers’ days. Mr. Groff 
said that Lawrenceville had always had separate days 
and had thought them vastly better than one joint 
day. This year, however, because of special circum- 
stances having to do with a convocation that was to 
be held at the school, a parents’ day was scheduled in- 
stead of the separate days. Some 700 enthusiastic 
parents attended and liked it so much better than the 
separate days that now the school has become con- 
verted to the idea of continuing to have a combined 
day. Parents seem to enjoy visiting the school to- 
gether. 

Someone asked: What do you do when it rains? It 
was agreed that it is important to have alternate pro- 
grams planned for rainy days. 

New York Military Academy has a mothers’ week- 
end on the weekend of Mothers’ Day each May. 
Father comes along to take his wife to the Mothers’ 
Day dance, and in that way both parents are really in 
attendance. Mercersburg Academy has parents’ day. 
Mr. Black says that parents seem to enjoy best their 
conferences with their son’s teachers. Mr. Batchelder 
agreed that parent conferences with teachers are popu- 
lar at his school, where they are scheduled by grades. 
At his school the mothers put on an auction and the 
fathers take their sons to a football game. The father- 
daughter banquet at Moravian Seminary is the out- 
standing event of the year. At another time of year 
the school has a mothers’ tea, and at still a third time 
of year the school has open house. Possibly it would 
be better to combine these three events. Eaglebrook 
School has a winter carnival, which is a combined 
parents’ and alumni day. 


"3 final topic was a school’s relation with its 


community. Mrs. Magoon said that her 
school doesn’t feel that it is very close to its 
community. Mr. Batchelder asked: What do other 


schcols do? Mr. Davis undertook to answer this ever 
popular question in part. He said that his school is the 
College Board center for the mid-Hudson area. The 
school also invites the public to many school affairs. In 
addition it invites outside organizations to hold meet- 
ings in school buildings. This is an excellent way to 
introduce the school to persons who would not other- 
wise have a chance to see it at first hand. It is a good 
idea to encourage faculty members to take an active 
part in community affairs. Of course, there is a limit 
to the number of activities in which teachers can 
participate, for their free time is scarce. If we expect 
the community to support us, we must do something 
for the community in return. 

Miss Potter told about some successful ways in 
which the school she represented brought the public 
inside the school. It has invited first the state troopers 
and later a group of paratroopers to talk to the boys 
and to eat with them. The fire chief’s son is attending 
the school, so it was natural to have the fire chief as a 
special guest. He appeared with all the fire fighting 
equipment and demonstrated its use. 

Schools that have artificial ice rinks usually share 
them with their communities. The Taft School shares 
its golf course with the town, which helps to support 
it. During the summer months many schools make 
their tennis courts and swimming pools and other 
facilities available to the townsfolk. A school that 
puts its mind to it can find many occasions on which 
it can invite the public in. And schools are reminded 
not to forget the public schools. Invite the teachers 
to come to visit classes and send some of your own 
teachers to visit the public school classes. Invite the 
public school children to enter into joint projects with 
your students. Is your school having an especially 
interesting lecture some evening — or a student con- 
cert? Invite the neighbors in. Day schools and board- 
ing schools both owe it to their communities to be 
friendly. (Note: Shattuck School in Faribault, 
Minnesota, has recently issued an interesting and 
attractive folder showing what that school has done 
for the community. Perhaps you will want to write 
to The Rev. Joseph McKee for copies.) 

Because of lack of time it was impossible to take up 
for discussion the important topic “Techniques of 
Fund Raising.” Everyone agreed that a whole after- 
noon could be spent on this topic. It was suggested 
that an entire workshop be devoted to it sometime. 

Miss Parmelee closed the meeting shortly before 
five o'clock, urging everyone to study the interesting 
exhibits of school publications and form letters that 
were displayed on tables along the walls. The group 
spent about thirty minutes looking at the exhibits, 
talking with one another, and picking up items from 
the tables to take away with them. 
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THE TEACHING OF 


n the first place, it is not the words that matter, 
but the need for words. Only in some peculiar 
metaphysical sense is the word in the beginning; 

for teachers and for students in the beginning is the 
thing, else we become manipulators of symbols. 


In the second place, we had better recognize the 
reputation that English teachers have, and try to 
understand why that reputation exists. If we are 
any good at all, we are the fussy members of our pro- 
fession: spelling, punctuation, correct usage, nice 
choice of words— as well as meaning — must be 
constantly on our minds. 


In the third place, we are frequently unsuccessful. 
Class-established patterns of writing often disappear 
outside the classroom. Some students write well no 
matter what we do to them; some write badly no 
matter what we ask of them. 


Our failure to teach writing successfully may be a 
result of poor preparation, of lack of interest, of in- 
adequate time, of improper equipment, or of various 
material factors of place and time; but these obstacles 
can be quickly enough recognized and the way to 
avoid them is generally understood. Even when these 
obstacles are removed we find ourselves unsuccessful, 
and in a school with well-prepared teachers and in- 
terested students our failure is often a consequence of 
the first two propositions: we are undone by general- 
ities and a concern with goodness. 


Education is partly a way of establishing a morality, 
or of providing students with approved values. It is in 
writing that our values— our conviction, for in- 
stance, of what “bravery” ought to mean — are most 
consciously (but not most clearly) expressed, both 
teachers and students being constantly tempted to 
explain their convictions of how the world ought to 
be and how men ought to behave. Words themselves 
become an answer, and we forget that only experience 
will bring to students an understanding of the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, between significance 
and insignificance, between greatness and pettiness, 
and between maturity and immaturity. We look, too 
often, for verbal results only, forgetting that the pur- 
pose of a writing assignment is not to require students 
to express certain opinions, or to use certain words, or 
even to think of the finished composition as the main 
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WRITING 


By Epwarp Ryerson 


goal; the purpose of a writing assignment should be 
to require sight and perception first and then a 
communication of that sight and perception. 

so much depends 

upon 

a red wheel 

barrow 


glazed with rain 
water 


beside the white 
chickens 


“So much depends...” It is the quality of percep- 
tion that counts, just any perception will not do. And 
our ability to control, or perhaps to develop the quality 
of perception through our writing assignments is one 
of our most serious responsibilities. We must control 
not only what words the children use and how they 
form their sentences, but what they look at and the 
manner of their looking. What do you see when you 
look out the window? How do you look out a window? 
What do you notice about the quality of the city? 
Eyes and the children’s sensibilities may be used 
crudely or with subtlety, and although children (and 
adults) will not automatically write well if they see 
clearly, it is at least certain that they will never write 
well if their impressions are blurred. 


NGLISH teachers commonly have four writing 
E, assignments that they give, with variations, 

throughout the year: the unforgettable char- 
acter, the unforgettable situation, the expense of 
greatness, and “books are my friends.”’ While these 
can be good or bad assignments, the danger of them 
is that they invite sightless generalization. If a stu- 
dent is required to present “‘an unforgettable char- 
acter” as the mind perceives such a person, if he is, 
consequently, required to look at someone whose 
quality is dependent upon perceived details, he may 
be able to write in a way that has meaning and will 
probably have to write in a way that is clear. If the 
student relies on generalizations there is no answer to 
his response to criticism, “But that’s the impression I 
had.” Without some kind of evidence it is impossible 
to criticise and evaluate the accuracy and clarity of 
writing. And too many assignments in too many 
English courses invite pompous moralizing as well as 
sightless generalizations. Such assignments quite 
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naturally occur as essay questions on an examination, 
especially if the students being examined represent dif- 
ferent English courses and different schools. In the 
last few years the Secondary Examination Board has 
given the following assignments on its English IV 
examinations: 


Select from books you have read two characters, one 
of which you might like to have asa friend, and one of 
which you would especially not like to have as a friend. 
Write a composition showing the kind of experience and 
feeling you had in reading about each of these two 
people, and explain how you came to choose one as a 
possible “friend” and not the other. (May, 1954) 


“I have come to a better understanding of someone I 
know, perhaps even of myself, after reading a book.” 


Write a composition in which you show whether or 
not the above statement has been true for you in your 
own experience. Give examples and discuss them in de- 
tail in relation to the given statement. (May, 1955) 


“Short stories and novels are written only for people 
who want easy reading and amusement.” 


Write a composition discussing this statement, sup- 
porting your points by references to fiction you have 
read. (May, 1957) 


The two boys, nine and seven, built the toy cart them- 
selves. And when the cart was almost ready to be shown to 
the family, Mike said, “Which do you think will be more 
fun? Makin’ or havin’?” 


Write a composition in which you explore the ques- 
tion with which the above passage closes, drawing the 
material for your composition from your own experi- 
ence with making and having. Your own experience 
may include not only your direct experience but also 
your observations of other people and your reading 
about them. (January, 1958) 


Drawing your material from your reading, observa- 
tion, and first-hand experience, write a composition in 
which you discuss the following statement: 


What a human being does with his disappointment is 
one measure of his worth. (May, 1958) 


Describe an imaginary day in your thirtieth year 
in such a way as to make clear the kind of person you 
would like to be by the time you have reached your 
thirtieth birthday. You may use narrative form, letter 
form, diary form, or any other form which suits the pur- 
pose of this assignment. (May, 1958)! 


Unless we are training students to write commentaries 
on texts for sermons, these assignments can at best 
invite only scepticism, which surely was not the pur- 
pose of the examiners. 


1The fantasy-moralizing of this assignment is remarkable. The 
best comment on it was written by one of my students: “I find it 
difficult to be fifteen and thirty at the same time. I feel like a 
thirty year old with an undeveloped brain, or an extremely conceited 
Sifteen year old.” The comment is appropriate for all the examples 
cited: in all the student is asked to write like an extremely conccited 
(or pompous) fifteen year old. 


moralists. We read books in class that can be 
reread, in another year and with another class, 
and so we read books that continue to be worth talk- 
ing about and that have some kind of message. Our 
students, given significant reading assignments, must 
read the books for the first time, and must see the 
characters as one sees a person for the first time — 
superficially, looking at the visual details, watching 
the gait, the dress, the facial expressions. The sense 
in which Lord Jim was haunted by a need to justify 
himself, the sense in which Pip was a snob, the sense 
in which Macbeth was dominated by his wife, are 
not, for the first reader, as important as a clear image 
of each of the characters, vividly moving in his own 
particular world. But teachers find it hard to leave 
the book alone and to allow the characters to live in 
their own, created environment. We keep pulling them 
out of context in order to provide more interpretation. 
Was Brutus, we ask after reading Fu/ius Caesar, a good 
leader? What would a contemporary Brutus be like? 
What are the contemporary requirements of leader- 
ship? And so we finally come to a message. 
Superficiality of reading most often appears, I think, 
when a thin slice of the content of a book is taken off to 
cover a thin slice of the reader’s experience. Why do 
we ever assume that children have to be able to apply 
the “meaning” of what they read to their own lives? 
This constant effort to lift meaning out of context in 
order to make it “real” distorts the imagination and 
defeats one of the purposes of reading and of educa- 
tion. Adults naturally have an uninspired approach to 
learning: it must teach a lesson, show a profit, provide 
an advantage over somebody else; and adolescents 
will have the same approach unless we encourage them 
to respond differently. Children can read about the 
French Revolution without having to decide what 
they would or should do under similar circumstances, 
because they can understand that life was different. 
The conditions of 4 Tale of Two Cities will never be 
repeated, and honest, imaginative, childhood readers 
know this. Sidney Carton is Sidney Carton, a double 
of Darnay, an unsuccessful and charming lawyer, a 
noble man. He is not a person one would, or would 
not, like to have as a friend. The thoughtful reader’s 
responsibility is to leave Sidney Carton in context and 
to join him there, and then to evaluate. And to evalu- 
ate that man in that context with thorough knowledge 
of each. Nothing is more boring than the feeling that 
one is always reading about oneself; as though school, 
and especially English classes, were to be continually 
devoted to teen-age problems. It is fortunate that 
students rebel against this tendency. Since reading a 
book has something of the value of foreign travel, we 
should at least permit reading to retain some of the 


TT" reading we assign also tends to turn us into 
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respect for strange ways that we expect of good 
travellers, and try to enjoy the strangeness as it exists. 


IKE a traveller conscious of the cleanliness of 

his own country, reading and writing both 

assume a sense of standards and a sense of 
propriety. The accusation of Jack Cade in Henry VI 
has some bearing. A man who can write is in some way 
an enemy of the people, accepting the niceties of 
spelling, usage, and exactness of word choice, rather 
than effectiveness of gesture. The differences between 
“correct” English, colloquial English, and vulgar 
English always threaten him. Nice people learn to 
spell and indent, to use circumlocutions, to use 
periods instead of dashes. When such a concern with 
the proprieties is joined to a morally focused reading 
program, the English teacher’s task becomes moral 
as well as formative, and his course is turned into a 
series of classes on good behavior. No wonder so 
many of our students can neither read nor write: they 
can learn neither of those skills without having to 
accept what must seem like an extraneous morality. 
If learning to write becomes confused with learning 
proper behavior, we can expect from our adolescent 
students but a small return. 


But the ability to write clear, thoughtful, and 
idiomatic English is not just a skill to be acquired 
without a sense of standards, or without a kind of 
moral quality that Whitehead would call “style.” In 
a sense a student can “write” just as well in favor of 
drug addiction as in favor of reading good books—and 
if he has any perception he will have difficulty with 
both subjects. Nevertheless education, and the teach- 
ing of writing as a part of education, is not an amoral 
undertaking. It matters to students, to teachers, and 
to our society that education help to offer a model of 
significant living. A child has to experiment with his 
world, Joyce Cary wrote in the prefatory essay to 
Charlie Is My Darling, his novel about children 
caught up in “delinquency,” but the child is bound to 
suffer if parents and teachers fail to help him, in his 
experimentation, to put the world together again in a 
clear picture without uncertainties. 

. . . Without such a picture, children don’t know 
where they are, and they do all kinds of evil (because it 
is just this sphere of good and evil that is puzzling to 
them) to find out. A child will torture a cat or some 
other smaller child, in order to see what will happen, 
both to himself, and the victim, and what he feels like 


in the new circumstances. The ‘crime’ is a moral experi- 
ment. 


But beyond this experimental effort, a child, being 
still confused and frustrated, still unable to know, once 
and for all, what is right and wrong, will commit a real 
crime, a spiteful cruelty, out of rage and spite; he will 


choose some valued thing to dirty or to smash because 
he identifies it with a world which obstinately closes it- 
self to his imagination. For of course the imagination 
is always looking for significance; both in the physical 
and moral world, that is its job, to put together coherent 
wholes, a situation with meaning, a place where the 
child does know, all the time, where he is. 


RITING assignments can help children to use 
W their perceptions to put the world into order, 

as long as we remember that the process of 
perception, and of experimentation itself, is a part of 
the job. There is a relationship between perception 
and morality, or, to keep the terms clear, between 
perception and ethical values: a person whose eyes 
are open cannot honestly write in defense of racism. 
The English teacher’s job is not to criticise a student’s 
opinions, but to lead him into perceptive communica- 
tion. If vision exists, and is honestly communicated, 
opinions will be enlightened and liberal, even though 
it is not an enlightened opinion as an end product 
that matters. What does matter is the controlled 
experimentation, the imaginative daring, and the 
readiness to accept a challenge to any opinion. What 
is “just a matter of opinion” varies with different 
people and different cultures and different ad-writers, 
but a major goal of all teachers is to reduce the number 
of subjects about which that statement can be made, 
or at least to eliminate the derogatory sense of the 
word “just.” 


Writing assignments are a communication between 
student and teacher, or between student and class 
with the class assuming the standards of the teacher; 
and the communication must be evaluated, so that 
the student can learn to improve his writing. It is 
the writing that must be improved, not the morality. 
Some objective way must be found to evaluate the 
effectivenes of writing, and the evaluation must in- 
clude the way a student has looked at something as 
well as the way he has written about it: a vague im- 
pression usually represents both a failure of percep- 
tion and a failure of expression. Evaluation implies 
testing and testing implies, or should imply, an ex- 
pectation of improvement. All writing is a report on 
something or other—on a sight, an experience, a 
thought, a sequence—and it is the degree to which 
the words communicate the report that is important. 


A secondary school student must learn to make six 
major kinds of written reports: he must learn to give 
and explain directions clearly, to recount clearly a 
sequence of actions and an experience of reading, to 
describe accurately what has been seen, to define his 
terms, to make use of his imagination, and to develop 
and interpret his thought. These forms of written 
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work require constant practice and can, with more or 
less difficulty, be objectively tested. It is not im- 
portant for a secondary school student to learn to 
express approved opinions, to comment wisely on 
slogans, to write the equivalent of dust-jacket blurbs, 
or to express negative learning (how not to write a 
sentence or a paragraph, for example). 


RITING assignments should include a sense 
W of a model: an image observed, a thought 

experienced, a poem or a story or a play or a 
biography that has been lived with and understood. 
Writing assignments should express the feeling that 
one of the functions of writing is to put something 
into the captivity of words, so that it can be preserved 
for memory or examination or communication—or all 
three. What that something is varies with the age of 
the writer. I think from about 12 to 16 a child in 
school (which is not his whole life) needs most to pro- 
ject himself outward: to enter the real world in order 
to put it into order and to acquire a precise means of 
communicating with others. Perhaps from 6 to 12 
the communication needs to be mostly about the 
self, but at the older ages writing assignments should, 
if the assumptions are sound, always be public 
assignments, never requiring a private interview. 
Writing one assignment is, perhaps unfortunately, a 
step toward writing the next assignment. There 
should always be another chance, and therefore the 
assignment that is worked on until it is perfect is to 
be avoided. 


Essay questions on tests should be no different in 
nature from the writing expected of students during 


a given year of teaching. Essay questions on tests 
should therefore demand precision, should be limited 
in subject matter and time, should be open to im- 
provement, should have a sense of a model, should in 
some way put the world into order, should not be 
special or individual, and should give a sense that 
they are a preparation for the next thing. Most im- 
portant of all they should be open to disagreement. 
All writing should have to prove itself. Because it is 
by nature the sign and not the thing signified, its 
world must be made convincing: its facts convincing 
facts, its people individual people, its thoughts de- 
veloped thoughts. It should always be challenged. 

Somewhere between a moralizing concern with 
generalities and a concern with the immediate and 
tactile aspect of a child’s intuition lies the proper 
area of emphasis for teachers. We cannot retain the 
naive and intuitive response of children to the world, 
charming though that may be, nor should we expect 
them to write our sermons for us. I think we will be 
able to concentrate on what is most important if we 
remember that both the form and the content of 
writing should always be open to improvement. We 
should not ask for perfect (or proper) thoughts, and 
consequently we cannot expect perfect writing. We 
must never make it difficult for children to correct 
what they have learned in that past, never make it 
more difficult than it naturally is for them to develop 
a wider and a deeper vision. The observed world 
keeps changing: the world, to an English teacher and 
his student, of things seen, of books read, of ideas 
discovered. Our students should be prepared to write 
about that world so that they can always go on to 
more and deeper truths about it. 


MEETINGS OF OTHER GROUPS 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON 
STUDIES 


ASIAN 


Bout 100 persons attended the first meeting of 
A the New England Conference on Asian Studies 
in Secondary Schools held at the Dana Hall 
Schools, Wellesley, Mass., on April 3 and 4. The 
sessions were under the auspices of John G. Schuler, 


Dana Hall; Donald B. Cole, of Phillips Exeter 


Academy; and Allan B. Cole, Curator of Fellowships 
in East Asian Studies at Harvard. At the opening 
luncheon Eleanor M. Hadley of Smith spoke on the 
“Challenge of Asia to American Secondary Educa- 
tion.” Later in the afternoon a panel composed of 
Clarice J. Weeden, Brookline High School; Joseph W. 
Gibson, Lexington High School; and the three sponsors 
discussed various ways of introducing Asian history 
into the secondary school curriculum. Professor 
Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale, lectured on the enduring 
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influence of the Orient on the Western World, in the 
evening. 


On Saturday the conference heard a lecture on the 
“Traditions of Chinese Paintings,” illustrated by an 
exhibit loaned by the Asia Society. Allan Cole and 
Ward Morehouse, Educational Director of the Asia 
Society, then combined to discuss resources and the 
training of teachers in Asian studies. At a short busi- 
ness meeting the conference was informally organized 
with the original planners empowered to form a steer- 
ing committee, send out a newsletter, and establish a 
clearing house for information. There will be a dinner 
meeting in 1960 and a second conference in 1961. 
Persons either with news about Asian history in the 
secondary schools of New England or desiring infor- 
mation should write John G. Schuler, New England 
Conference on Asian Studies, Dana Hall Schools, 
Grove St., Wellesley 81, Mass. 


MID-HUDSON INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


the Mid-Hudson Independent School Associa- 

tion, founded in the summer of 1956 under the 
leadership of Bartlett E. S. Chappell, dean of faculty 
at New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., grew to be a lusty three-year-old during 
1958 — 1959. The first meeting took place at the An- 
derson School in September at Staatsburg, N.Y. 
Plans for the year were made and a series of panel 
discussions scheduled as follows: November, 1958, on 
reading at Storm King School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.; December, 1958, on social studies at Peekskill 
Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y.; and April, 1959, 
on mathematics at New York Military Academy. 


O* of the youngest of educational associations, 


On February 18, 1959, the association formally 
adopted a constitution at an organizational meeting 
at New York Military Academy, and voted to apply 
for a charter to the Board of Regents of the New York 
State Department of Education. 


The association was also responsible for the revival 
of inter-scholastic debating in the Hudson valley area 
when it sponsored a debate for member schools on 
January 24, 1959 at Peekskill Military Academy, on 
the topic, “RESOLVED that membership in a labor 
union as a condition of employment should be illegal.” 
Schools taking part were Peekskill Military, St. 
Patrick’s of Newburgh, Ladycliff Academy, NYMA, 
Oakwood School, (Poughkeepsie), and Anderson 
School. 


ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


tion of Military Colleges and Schools, held at 

the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
March 9-10-11, divided its program between the 
educational and military aspects of its members’ 
curricula, with strong emphasis on the need for 
balance in regard to science, mathematics, and the 
humanities. 


T* forty-third annual conference of the Associa- 


The Mathematics-Science Panel was led by Brig. 
Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc. (hon.), superintendent 
at New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Prof. Howard Fehr, Columbia, brilliantly 
developed the recommendations of the Mathematics 
Committee of the College Board, of which he is a 
member. Dr. Elbert Little, M.I.T., followed with a 
compelling paper on the scope of the new Physical 
Science Study program; and Dr. W. Leighton Collins, 
Illinois, developed the need for articulation between 
colleges and secondary schools in the light of engineer- 
ing curricula today. 


Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell (NYMA) served as 
moderator of the Humanities Panel, which developed 
the necessity for guiding philosophical principles 
based on communication among peoples. Dr. James 
E. McClellan, Columbia, emphasized the goal of the 
humanities and how a school must set the proper tone 
to reach this goal. Dr. John J. Gille, New York Mili- 
tary Academy, continued with his treatment of the 
expanding role of languages. Prof. Francis Schoe- 
maker, Columbia, called for “‘multi-media literacy” 
in an age of mass communication. S. A. Kendrick, 
vice-president of the CEEB, explored the Board’s 
quest for better means of evaluation during the next 
decade. 


General speakers at the conference included Dr. 
Alvin C. Eurich, director of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, who called upon the vision 
and ingenuity of the nation’s educators to meet the 
demands of the times; George H. Hanford, treasurer 
of the CEEB, which, he stated, is continually explor- 
ing the way to remove the lag between theory and 
practice; and Gen. Lyman Louis Lemnitzer, to be 
Chief of Staff next July 1, who emphasized the im- 
portance of the ROTC program in the vital area of 
national defense today. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
is made up of six colleges and forty-one schools which 
have been officially designated by the Department of 
the Army as Military Institutes. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 


To the BULLETIN CORRESPONDENT: 


The first deadline for the 1959-1960 school year will be September 30. Any news items that you would like 


to have printed in the November issue of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLetIN must reach the proper editor 
not later than that date. 


OTHER DEADLINES 


Deadlines for the January, April, and May issues of the Buttertin will be: December 1; February 15; 
April 1. Please remember these dates and anticipate them, if possible. 


NEWS EDITORS 
FOR BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS in New England, New York, New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida: 


Joun DEQ. Briccs 


Middlesex School 
Concord, Mass. 


FOR BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS in all other states: 
Joun G. ConLey 


Grosse Pointe University School 
Cook Road 
Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Michigan 


FOR ALL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


OuiveE Day BRAMHALL 


Dana Hall School 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 


FOR ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND LOWER SCHOOLS: 
Henry F. WERNER 
Summit School for Boys 


2161 Grandin Road 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


FOR ALL PUBLIC RELATIONS STORIES OF 4ZL SCHOOLS: 


AupEN D. Grorr (Please note change.) 
56 Armour Road 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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NEWS STORIES 


Remember that news stories must be concise, clear, in the third person, and EACH STORY TYPED ON 
A SEPARATE PAGE. Be sure to give the full name of your school in an early sentence, together with the city 
and state (abbreviated) in which it is located. Use as few capital letters as possible. Type numbers below 100 
as words, 100 and above as numerals. When an individual is mentioned for the first time, please omit his title 
unless it is Dr., Mrs., Mme, Mlle, Prof., or The Rev. Please send in plenty of news. It is welcome! 


By the way, remember the publication date of the issue you are writing for and word the story properly 


for that date. In other words, please do not write in the future tense if the event will be over when the magazine 
appears. 


Please write your news especially for the Buttetin. Do not send the news releases that go to the local 
newspapers. 


WHAT KINDS OF NEWS STORIES ARE WANTED? 


Stories of general interest to readers: classroom experiments, curricular changes, new school policies, edu- 


cational projects, cooperation with other schools, unusual extra-curricular activities, achievements of faculty 
and administration. 


The Buttetin does not publish news of appointments of new faculty members, but it does publish news 
of new administrative appointments and news of faculty activities and accomplishments. 


With rare exceptions the BuLLETIN does not publish news of athletic contests, concerts, plays, lectures, 
chapel talks, or student activities (unless they are of really unusual interest.) 


ARTICLES FOR THE BULLETIN 


The editor-in-chief, Esther Osgood, Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass., welcomes 
good articles on subjects of interest to independent school reade’s. Manuscripts should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, and should not exceed 2,000-2,500 words in length. The full name and address of the author must be 
given. Manuscripts will not be returned unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Remind your colleagues of the annual Prize Contest. The Butvetin will offer two prizes of $50 each for 


the best unsolicited manuscripts in two categories: (1) general interest; (2) subject field. Rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approximately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbons) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely to be of interest to independent elementary or secondary 
school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLeETiIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial staff or to the Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board. 


7. The editors of the BuLtettn will be the judges, and their decision will be final. They reserve the right 
to publish any of the articles submitted. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to THE INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 






551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N.Y. 
i 

i 
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EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


+ 
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The 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
New YorK 36, N. Y. 


MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





















“‘ Besides being a reader 
of LIFE, I’m a teacher. 
I mention this because 
LIFE has both 
personal and professional 
values for me. 
For example...’ 








As a LIFE reader—and a professional in the field 
of education— what examples would you give 
to illustrate the value of LIFE to you and your school? 


Your answer to this question could be worth $100.00! 


If you'd like to add $100.00 to the value 
of your personal library (in books of your 
own choosing) the Publishers of LIFE in- 
vite you to write them a short letter on 
the following subject: 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” 


The Publishers are extending this special 
invitation to you and to all educators in 
every phase of education—from kinder- 
garten to graduate school—as part of a 
broad inquiry into LIFE’s impact on vari- 
ous areas of public and private life. 


Your letter will be regarded as personal 
correspondence and will not be published 
without your consent, 


The writers of the five letters selected as 
best by the judges will receive 


$100 in Books 


of their own choosing. 


In addition to these five Grand Prize 
Awards, the Publishers will present 


$50 in Books 


to 20 Second Prize winners. The writers 
of the next 50 letters selected for Honor- 
able Mention will receive their choice of 
one of the following LIFE books: 


LIFE’s Picture Cook Book 
LIFE’s The World’s Great Religions 
LIFE’s The World We Live In 


To qualify for any one of these awards, your 
letter on “The Value of LIFE in our School” 
should be postmarked no later than June 30, 
1959 and should be addressed to: 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy 
Director of Education 


18 West 48th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOCL PERSONNEL — If you will be avail- 
able for professional advancement, either this year or sometime in the future, it 
will be worth your while to let this bureau know what your aims are. Your confi- 
dence will be respected. 


ADMINISTRATORS — This bureau has some excellent candidates in most 
fields of school work, both with and without experience, worthy of your consider- 
ation for vacancies you may have to fill. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 























stu arithmetic series 
that meets the challenge of the times 


AMERICAN 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3 — 8 
Upton and Fuller 





Prepares your pupils for the problems they meet today 

Provides your pupils with a solid foundation for building higher mathematical learnings 

Emphasizes thinking, first and foremost 

Promotes meaning and understanding 

Trains pupils in all aspects of problem solving 

Maintains and extends pupils’ computational skills Cihens denne: Mili 
Introduces and develops specific aspects of geometry and algebra Answers pamphlet for each book 
Helps pupils to master arithmetic to the full extent of their ability Teacher's Guides and Keys 


With-Answers Editions 








American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 




















BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


[‘TeS*et MRM eceia? RBewettitas CGescvtews, tae. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 





Brookline and San Francisco Reading Centers 





We are pleased to announce the opening of our two new reading centers: 








BROOKLINE CENTER SAN FRANCISCO CENTER 
Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor Bradford C. Burris, Supervisor 
1330 Beacon Street 3522 Geary Boulevard 
Brookline, Massachusetts San Francisco 18, California 
ASpinwall 7-9525 SKyline 2-5560 


Students may enroll for the Developmental Reading Program on an appointment basis at any of 
the Baldridge Reading Services Centers. 


Schools Planning Summer Reading Programs 





Schools wishing to initiate a summer reading program may obtain information by writing to our 
Greenwich Center. Independent secondary schools already planning to offer summer reading 
programs at their schools are listed below. In most instances, these programs are open to both 
public and independent school students in the community. 


Army AND Navy Acapemy, Carlsbad, Calif. Newark Acapemy, Newark, N. J. 
Anoakia Scuooi, Arcadia, Calif. Nicuots Scuoo1, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CasTILLEJA ScHOOL For Girzs, Palo Alto, Calif. Our Lapy or Peace Hicu Scuoot, St. Paul, Minn. 


CuristcHurRcH ScHoot, Christchurch, Va, St. Acnes Episcopat Scuoot, Alexandria, Va. 
GERMANTOWN Acapemy, Germantown, Pa. Watkinson Scuoot, Hartford, Conn. 

Grosse Pointe University Scuoot, Grosse Pt., Mich. WaynFrete Scuoot, Portland, Me. 

Harvarpb Scuoot, North Hollywood, Calif. WESTLAKE ScuHoot For Girts, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tue KATHARINE Branson Scuoot, Ross, Calif. Wyomine Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

Maumee VALLey Country Day Scuoot, Maumee, Ohio St. StePHEN’s Scuoot, Alexandria, Va. 
McDonocu Scuoot, McDonogh, Md. SavannaH Country Day Scuoot, Savannah, Ga. 
Morristown Scuoot, Morristown, N. J. Sunset Hit Scuoot, Kansas City, Mo. 


Corolla Summer Center: Corolla, North Carolina 














NEW YORK CITY CENTER GREENWICH CENTER BEVERLY HILLS CENTER 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Sarah W. Holben, Supervisor William G. Hare, Supervisor 
45 WEST 57TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 6909 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
PLAZA 9-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 OLYMPIA 7-2635 


























professional guidance .. . 


. . « selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


CEre 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. GasrigL JAMES, Director 
New York 16, N. Y. OXford 7-4341 








Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and 
your school is not a member of the 
Secondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. Why 
not write for a copy of the leaflet, 
This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Milton 86, Massachusetts 





























never will. 


objectives, its own personality. 





In our years of directing capital fund campaigns for independent schools 
we have never developed a cut-and-dried pattern of procedure . . . and we 


Each school, we believe, is unique, each with its own needs, its own 


That is why we treat each campaign as an individual case . . . why 
your campaign will be tailored to fit your circumstances. 








JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza @ Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 























Excellent School Location 


Have you given any thought to establishing 
your Schoo] in the Metropolitan Boston area? — 
If so, I have an estate which lends itself for this 
purpose on a lease or purchase basis. 


This property is located in the country, within 
twelve miles of Boston in the center of the 
perimeter of Route #128. It has all utilities, 
transportation, churches, schools (at all levels), 
shopping, boating, golf and riding — all within 
easy distance, yet in a true country atmosphere 
overlooking the Sudbury River — not far from 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, and the well-known 
Revolutionary towns of Concord and Lexington. 


Should you desire further particulars, I as the 
owner, will be happy to comply with your request. 


A. WILLIAM ROWE 
Forty Acres, 
Wayland, Massachusetts. 


Ecole Arcadie 
A French Colony for 


Students on the 
Coast of Maine 


Ecole Arcadie offers an intensified 
6-week summer program in French 
for boys and girls of secondary school 
age. Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced classes. All sports and 
school activities are conducted in 
the French language. Salt water 
swimming pool, tennis, cycling and 
sailing provide a delightful vacation 
in the Bar Harbor area. European 
staff. 


For catalogue, please write: 


DUBLIN SCHOOL, Dublin, N.H. 
DR. RICHARD T. GOTT 























FOR SALE 


Magnificent Ranch School Property 


28 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
IN DRAMATIC WESTERN SETTING 


64 Acres, Buildings Accommodating 75 Students, Faculty Residences 
Splendid Facilities for Riding, Polo, Tennis, Other Athletics 
Completely Furnished and Equipped 


All inquiries must be handled on a strictly confidential basis. 


For complete information consult 


PREVIEWS INCORPORATED °@ The National Real Estate Clearing House 
900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Tel.: MAdison 6-1451 


New YorK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - PALM BEACH - SARASOTA - CHICAGO - DENVER 
Fort WorTH - Los ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - Paris - LONDON 

















SPECIALIZED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND PARENT PROBLEMS 


Conversations with schools throughout the nation indicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve the growing problems of tuition 
payment. This specialized monthly payment arrangement is tailored to 
your fee structure and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 
vital areas: 


@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan. 


@ Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to operating 
expense. 


@ Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term investment income 
@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal. 
Cc 


Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, reduces workload, 
with a comprehensive program based on 21 years of service to schools. 


SCHOOL BENEFITS: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school . . . schoo! 
starts term with fully paid enrolment . . . Tuition Plan assumes financial 


responsibility . . . tactful handling of parents (no credit investigations) 
builds good will. 


PARENT BENEFITS: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition with 
a single contract . . . parent life insurance included on al! contracts covering 
more than one year . . . The Tuition Plan, a national organization, services 
parents living anywhere. 


Will you give this pioneer plan your consideration? Please write for 
descriptive brochure. 


TP 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorK 16, NEw YorK 











200* schools which are members 
of Secondary Education Board 
now make available to students 
The TUITION REFUND PLAN. 
This Plan protects the Parent by 
refunding the cost of class time 
lost because of sickness or 
accident and also protects the 


School by assuring full payment 


of fees contracted for. 


gg AND ACC), *Over 400 schools and colleges 
© é use the Tuition Refund Plan. 


INCORPORA 


TE 
¢* ° ° 
Oducational (;) = we 
141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. « 105. Tenth St., Richmond, Va. + Pierce Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








